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PREFACE. 



The following Memoirs, illustrative of the life and 
works of our greatest architect, were began by me 
nearly fourteen years ago, as introductory to a large 
work which I proposed to publish on the Cathedral 
of St. Paul, his greatest architectural performance. 
This being abandoned, and my drawings being en- 
graved for another publication*, I then intended to 
reprint the Parentalia, with the new matter which 
I had collected as an appendix ; but subsequent and 
important additions, and an attentive perusal of that 
part of Parentalia which relates to Sir Christopher 
Wren, induced me to attempt an enlarged and entirely 
new life. 

This was to have been published more briefly last 
* Mr. Britton’s Fine Arts of the English School. 

b 
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spring ; but the press had hardly been set to work, 
when some new and most important documents pre- 
sented themselves to me, which, with a journey to 
Ireland, on professional purposes, where I met with 
other important documents, alluded to in the body of 
the work, induced the delay, the enlargement, and, 
I trust, also the improvement of the work. 

The various hitherto unpublished original papers 
which I have obtained and printed, are valuable 
additions to the Life of this great man ; who expe- 
rienced the ingratitude of cotemporaries, and the 
apathy of successors, in a more extraordinary degree 
than perhaps ever befel a man of equal talents, of 
equal public utility, and of equal celebrity. 

With Pope, Addison, Swift, Atterbury, Arbuthnot, 
and Gay, for witnesses of his full-blown fame, not a 
solitary distich could either afford him at his unnoticed 
death ; though the German Kneller has been more 
immortalized by the pen of Pope than by his own 
pencil. But the man from whose comprehensive mind 
arose the majestic cathedral of St. Paul, and the fifty 
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parochial churches of London — the royal and mag- 
nificent hospital of Greenwich— the no less appropriate 
and useful one at Chelsea — the most splendid ornaments 
of our metropolis— the most useful structures of our 
two universities, — he, who was at once our greatest 
architect, mathematician, and philosopher; the most 
learned man of his day, who may be most justly named 
the British Archimedes, was old, was the victim of 
political intrigue, and had no longer the countenance 
of royalty, which had smiled upon him for nearly 
three quarters of a century. He and native talent 
were out of fashion ; and when ingratitude and the 
injustice of intriguing foreigners robbed him of his 

rights, his honours, and his well-earned rewards, the 

*• 

wits, the poets of the day, suffered this unequalled 
man to sink into the silent grave unnoticed but by his 
beloved son, Christopher, who erected the small mural 
monument in the crypt of St. Paul's, and began his 
work * illustrative of his honoured ancestors. This 

* Parentalia $ or, Memoirs of the Family of the Wrens. Folio. London, 
1750. 

b 2 
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work was not completed till nearly thirty years after 
the great architect’s death, when it was published by 
Stephen Wren, his grandson, who liberally sent a 
number of copies to the two universities, for distri- 
bution among thosfe who honoured his name. 

The following letters, transcribed from the originals 
in the possession of his daughter, Miss Wren, whose 
attention and services I have had several occasions to 
record, accompanied the parcels of books. They are 
neither of them directed ; but the first is evidently to 
some friend at Oxford, and the second to another at 
Cambridge. The book is now scarce, and at a high 
price ; but no part of it which relates to Sir Christopher 
is omitted in the present work. 

The letters, with the presentation copies, are as 
follow : — 



“ Great Russell-street, April 1, 1751. 



“ Sir, 

“ My grandfather, Sir Christopher Wren, was so 
well known, and his memory is so much esteemed at 
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Oxford, that the history of his life and works will not, 
1 am convinced, be thought a disagreeable present. I 
have, therefore, sent thirty books by the waggon, and 
as I had the honour of being educated under the judi- 
cious Dr. Newton, have fixed upon that most worthy 
friend of mine to present every college and hall in the 
university with one of them. Desiring he would also 
do me the favour to accept of the remaining copies, 
and distribute them among those he thinks most 
worthy. I shall make a tour into the country in a 
day or two, when 1 hope to have the pleasure of seeing 
you ; but if the holidays prevent my having that plea- 
sure, you will please to favour me with a line to let 
me know what reception the books met with. 

<c I am, Sir, &c. 

“ Stephen Wren/ 5 



“ Great Eussell -street, April 1, 1751. 



“ Sir, 



“ Mr. Ames acquainted me a few days ago that he 
had seen you, and that you had been so kind as to 
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promise to present, in my name, one of my books of 
Parentalia to every college and hall in your university, 
for which I return you thanks. I have therefore sent 
twenty books ; but as I am informed that exceeds the 
number of colleges, I desire you will accept of the re- 
maining copies to be distributed among those you 
think most worthy ; and I should be particularly 
obliged to you, if you would favour me with an an- 
swer, to let me know what reception the books met 
with. 

“ I am, Sir, &c. 

“ Stephen Wren.” 

Of Sir Christopher’s lineal living descendants, are 
Miss Wren, the daughter of his grandson Stephen, 
who has a sister residing at Bristol Hot Wells, and 
a cousin’s son, Christopher Wren, Esq., of Wrox- 
hall Abbey, in Warwickshire, formerly a seat of 
our architect’s, and where his only son, Christopher, 
lies buried. To this gentleman, as well as to the 
above-mentioned ladies, I am under considerable obli- 
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gations for friendly aid in this work. The former lady 
procured me the honour of an introduction to the late 
Sir Joseph Banks from Mr. Edgeworth, and the sub- 
sequent use of the manuscript copy of Parentalia in the 
possession of the Royal Society. 

To several professional friends I also take leave to 
return my thanks for kind assistance and good wishes, 
particularly to Mr. Soane for the use of scarce and ex- 
pensive books from his valuable library, and to Messrs. 
C. R. Cockerell and Joseph Gwilt for the loan of 
their excellent and accurate drawings, and for other 
friendly aids. 

It is at present my intention to commence, ere long, 
a graphic illustration of the principal architectural 
works of Sir Christopher, illustrative, not only of his 
designs, but of his unrivalled and unequalled prin- 
ciples of construction, to correspond in size with the 
present work, and of which due notice will be publicly 



London , Feb . 25, 1823. 



J. E. 




ERRATA. 

Some of the sheets having been printed during the author’s absence in Ireland, has occasioned a few 
inaccuracies, which may be remedied by a pen. 

Page 19, line 1 , for Hank read Haak. 

92, l and 2, for is now in the possession of the Earl of Macclesfield, President, 
read was in the possession of the Earl of Macclesfield, formerly 
president. 

101, 1 of note, erigendi should be in italics. 

110, last of note, for 1731 read 1631. 

123, last but four ,for Stephins read Stepkins. 

143, 8, for way wirer read way wiser ; as also in page 144, line 11. 

186, note 3, for aoimoaotia read AOiMOAoriA; and between nuperae and po- 
pulum add apud. 

243, 1 of note, for Sheldoniacum read Sheldonianum. 

248, 1 of note, for Refectory read repertory. 

263, 4 of note * 2 , for Calenarian read Catenarian. 

267, last of note 1 ,for 08 read 108. 

269, 1 of note l, for 240 read 241. 

315, last but one, for Stone read Strong. 

By an inadvertency of the writing engraver, the Elevation of the College of Physicians is inscribed 
Section, and Section Elevation. 



ADDENDA. 

About the year 1652 may be added the following note, for which I am indebted to Mr. 
Mathews, a promising young architect, a son of our great comedian : 

In an old quarto play, translated from the Plutus of Aristophanes, is the following manuscript 
remark, in the handwriting, and with the signature, of Isaac Reed, the commentator : — “ This is 
the play in which Sir Christopher Wren, our great English architect, performed the character of 
Neanias” (N exvixs adolescens) “before the Elector Palatine, Dr. Seth Ward, and many others, 
probably in 1652.” — Isaac Reed, 1801. The title of the comedy is as follows: 

HXovlotpOaXpla UXovloya^lx. 

A Pleasant Comedie ; 

Entituled, 

Hey for Honesty, down with Knavery. 

Translated out of Aristophanes his Plutus, by Tho. Randolph : augmented and published by F. J. 

Dives Fabula sum superque : 

At Pauper satis et super Poeta. 

London : Printed in the year 1651. 
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PART I. 



INTRODUCTION. 

VIEW OF THE PROGRESS OF ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND, FROM THE BEGINNING 
OF THE REIGN OF CHARLES I. TO THE END OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

When Charles the First ascended the peaceful throne of his 
father, he found the people over whom he was to reign in a 
state of intellectual culture and civilization, highly susceptible of 
mental improvement and moral progression. They had arrived, 
just to that state of incipient refinement, which seeks to add 
embellishments to necessities : — to that point of civilization, 
which, restless after novelty, elicits discoveries the most im- 
portant to mankind, and effects revolutions in art, science, 
literature, and polity, that form the leading features of history. 

Architecture, like poetry, like painting, and like all other 
intellectual excellencies that exalt and refine our nature, has its 
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rise, its progress, its perfection, and its decline. Its rise with us, 
was with the Aborigines of the island; its progress with the 
Anglo-Saxons, the Normans, and that mixed people afterwards 
called the English ; but when it will arrive at its perfection in this 
country, is not the immediate object of inquiry. 

The refined and elegant taste of the young king, caused by 
his excellent education, by his association with accomplished com- 
panions, and by his recent travels into France and Spain, where 
he became acquainted with Rubens and his gorgeous works, had 
rendered him a fit monarch for a people in a more settled and 
decided state of manners, religion, and policy, than he found his 
English subjects, particularly the leading parties of the metropolis. 
But the rigid puritanism of the more violent of the reformers, 
both in religion and in government, counteracted the tasteful 
propensities and resolves of the sovereign, as well as the less 
public spirited intention of his policy. Hence, that love of art, the 
most graceful laurel in the coronal of a patriot king, which 
distinguished the accomplished and unfortunate Charles, and 
his polished but proud and intemperate friend, George Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham, aided as they were by the richer and more 
respectable portion of the ancient families, many of whom were 
Roman catholics by religion, became odious to the mass of their 
newly-proselyted protestant fellow-subjects. 

The first refinements and improvements in architecture, as 
well as all its subsequent additions, whether intrinsic as in style, 
or additional as in the embellishments of the painter and the 
sculptor, generally begin in the capital of a nation, and spread to 
the provinces, but are often last seen in the castles or mansions of 
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the great. London began, in the reign of James, to increase 
beyond that monarch’s conceptions of due metropolitan size ; and 
its inhabitants to cultivate metropolitan architecture beyond what 
pleased the British Solomon, who dealt out his wishes, like com- 
mands, in oracular apophthegms and pedantic proverbs. Lord 
Bacon informs us, that King James was wont to be very earnest 
with the country gentlemen to abandon London for their country 
seats ; and that he would sometimes say to them : “ Gentlemen, 
at London you are like ships in a sea, which show like nothing ; 
but in your country villages you are ships in a river, which look 
like great things 

The growth of London in this reign was prodigious. Sir 
William Petty computes its population to have doubled every 
forty years from the year 1600; consequently, in 1680, it must 
have contained four times as many inhabitants as at the beginning 
of the century. Although James attempted to drive his opulent 
subjects from the metropolis to their country residences, few 
of our monarchs had a greater number or more splendid palaces 
in London than the successor of Elizabeth, from whom he pro- 
bably inherited this metropolitan architectophobia. That power- 
ful queen, who was one of the most absolute monarchs in our 
history, issued several rigid proclamations against the increase of 
new buildings in the city, which, however, failed in producing much 
effect. James, not content with reproving and exhorting his 
nobles and magnates, issued several proclamations to the same 
purport, yet employed Inigo Jones to design for him his splendid 



# Apophthegms. 
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ideal palace of Whitehall, the banqueting-house of which, and 
its splendid ceiling, by Rubens, attest the grand imaginations of 
the king and his architect. 

In the 2nd year of his reign, A. D. 1605, he issued the first 
of these prohibitory mandates, which forbade all manner of build- 
ing within the city, and a circuit of one mile thereof. Among 
its commands was the salutary one to a wooden metropolis, that 
all persons henceforward should build all their fore-fronts and 
windows, either of brick or stone *. Had the monarch’s learning 
discovered in his reading no action less worthy of imitation than 
that of Augustus’ finding Rome of wood and leaving it of marble, 
it would have been better for his peace, and his son’s fortune as 
a sovereign. The reason assigned in this proclamation for build- 
ing with brick and stone is, “ as well for decency, as by reason 
all great and well grown woods were much spent and wasted, so 
that timber for shipping became scarce f.” 

This proclamation produced as little effect as that of Eliza- 
beth, which induced James to issue another, on October 10, 
1607, to the same purport; and on the 16th of the same month, 
some offenders against it were censured in the star-chamber, for 
building contrary to the tenor of that proclamation +. 

By another edict of the same nature, issued in 1614, the 
commissioners are required to proceed with all possible strictness 
against every offender of this sort. This had somewhat more 
effect, particularly as to the mode of building with stone and 
brick ; and from this period may be dated the reformation of the 



* Stowe. 
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t Ibid. 
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architecture of London, which is so much indebted to Inigo 
Jones, James’s chief architect. This great artist was probably 
indebted to the King of Denmark, James’s brother-in-law, for this 
appointment ; as his great and various talents were well known 
to the Danish king 5 who so truly appreciated them, that he sent 
for him from Venice, where he was studying the works of Palladio, 
with that effect, to which all his works bear testimony. 

The first house of note that was erected in conformity with 
this proclamation was one in the Strand, built for Colonel Cecil. 
After that, one near Drapers’ Hall, Throgmorton-street, in the 
city, is celebrated; another built for an opulent goldsmith in 
Cheapside, opposite to Sadlers’ Hall; and one for a leather-seller 
in St. Paul’s Church-yard, near the north gate; the proprietor 
of which was compelled to take down and rebuild it according to 
the prevailing fashion, after he had constructed it of timber # . 

Among the principal mansions of this period, are Hatfield, 
the seat of the Marquess of Salisbury, and Burleigh, the seat of 
the Marquess of Exeter, both built in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth ; and, being still in existence, with very little alteration, are 
fine specimens of mansions of this period. James built, or im- 
proved, in a similar style, Theobald’s near Cheshunt, Hertford- 
shire ; the gardens of which, Mandelso, a traveller who visited 
England about the year 1640, describes as being a large square, 
and having all its walls covered with fillery (trellis work), and a 
beautiful fountain in the centre. The parterre he describes as 
having many pleasant walks, part of which are planted on the 
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sides with espaliers, and others arched over. Some of the trees 
were limes and elms, and at the end was a small mount, called the 
mount of Venus, which was situated in the midst of a labyrinth, and 
was in his opinion one of the most beautiful spots in the world. 
Mandelso also mentions the royal palace and gardens at Green- 
wich, which were also enlarged and improved by James. 

Of the principal reformers of taste among the literary men 
and nobles of the period, the great Lord Chancellor Bacon 
stands in the foremost rank; and his opinions on architec- 
ture and gardening are decisive of the character of those arts, 
which he so much improved, in his days. His maxim, that 
houses are built to live in, and not to look on # , should never be 
forgotten by the domestic architect ; and his description of a palace, 
in opposition to such huge buildings as the Vatican, the Escurial, 
and some others, which, he pithily observes, have scarce a fair 
room in them, is characteristic of the best style of this period, 
which Inigo Jones, Sir Henry Wotton, and the elegant minded 
Lord Keeper, had so much improved. 

He informs his readers, and his opinions carried weight 
wherever they were received, that they could not have a perfect 
palace, except they had two several sides ; one for the banquet, 
festivals, and triumphs, and the other for the household and for 
dwelling. These sides he ordains should be not only returns, 
but parts of the front, and should be uniform without, though 
severally partitioned within ; and to be on both sides of a great 
and stately tower in the midst of the front, that as it were joineth 
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them together on either hand. He desires to have on the ban- 
queting side, in front, only one goodly room above stairs, of 
about forty feet high ; and under it a room for a dressing or pre- 
paring place at times of triumph. How far Inigo Jones followed 
this advice may be seen in his design for the new palace at 
Whitehall. On the other side, which is the household or dwelling 
side, he would have it divided at the first into a hall and chapel, 
with a partition between, both of good state and ample dimensions. 
These apartments were not to go all the length, but to have at 
the farther end a winter and a summer parlour ; and under these 
rooms, a fair and large cellar sunk under ground, and likewise 
some privy kitchens, with butteries, pantries, and the like. As 
for the tower, he would have it of two stories, eighteen feet high 
each above the two wings, and handsome leads upon the top, 
balustraded, with statues interposed ; and the same tower to be 
divided into rooms as shall be thought fit. The stairs he directs 
to be formed upon a fair open newell, and finely railed in with 
images of wood, cast into a brass colour, and a very fair landing- 
place at the top. He commands that by no means should the 
servants’ dining-rooms be in any of these lower rooms ; for other- 
wise, he says, you shall have the servants’ dinner after your own ; 
for the steam of it will come up as in a tunnel. And so much 
for the front: only he understood the height of the first story 
to be sixteen feet; the upper he had before ordered at about 
forty. 

Beyond this front he designed a fair court, but three sides of 
it to be of a far lower building than the front ; and in all the 
four corners of that court, handsome staircases, cast into turrets 
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on the outside, and not within the row of buildings themselves. 
But these towers were not to be of the height of the front, but 
rather proportionable to the lower building. He would not have 
this court paved all over, because it would strike up a great heat 
in summer, and much cold in winter ; but only some side walks, 
with a cross, and the quarters laid with grass, kept shorn, but not 
too close. The row of return on the banqueting side was to be 
divided into stately galleries, in which were to be three or five 
fine cupolas in the length of it, placed at equal distance, and 
embellished with fine coloured windows of several works. On 
the household side were to be chambers of presence and ordinary 
entertainment, with some bed-chambers : and all three sides were 
to be formed as a double house, without thorough lights on the 
sides, that there might be rooms from the sun both for forenoon 
and afternoon. He would have it so disposed, that there might 
be rooms both for summer and winter ; shady for summer, and 
warm for winter. He complains of some fair houses, so full of 
glass, that one cannot tell where to go to be out of the sun or 
the cold. Bowed windows he held to be good, except for cities, 
in respect of the uniformity toward the street; as being pretty 
retiring places for conference, and at the same time keeping off 
both the sun and the wind ; for that, he observes, which would 
strike almost through the room, doth scarce pass the window. 
He would, however, confine them to few in number, not exceeding 
four in the court on the sides only. 

Beyond this court he would have an inner court of the same 
square and height, which is to be environed with the garden on 
all sides ; and in the inside cloistered or porticoed on all sides, 
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upon beautiful and well-proportioned arches, as high as the first 
story. On the under story, towards the garden, it was to be 
turned to a grotto, or place of shade or estivation ; and only have 
opening and windows towards the garden, and be level upon the 
floor, and no way sunk under ground, to avoid damps. He pro- 
posed also a fountain, or some fair composition of statues, in the 
midst of this court, which was to be paved as the other court. 
These buildings were intended for privy lodgings on both sides, 
and the end for privy galleries ; whereof one was to be for an 
infirmary on the second story, in case the prince or any special 
person should be sick ; to have chambers, ante-chambers, bed- 
chambers, & c. joining to it. Upon the ground story he would 
have a fair gallery, open upon columns ; and upon the third story 
likewise an open gallery, upon columns, to take the prospect and 
enjoy the freshness of the garden. At both corners of the further 
side, by way of return, he directs two delicate or rich cabinets to 
be formed, daintily paved, richly hanged, glazed with crystalline 
glass, and a rich cupola in the midst, and all other elegancies 
that might be thought upon. In the upper gallery he wished 
there to be some fountains running in divers places from the 
wall, with other conveniences of that nature. 

And thus much, says our philosophical architectural theorist, 
for the model of the palace ; save that there must be, before you 
come to the front, three courts, and a green court, plain with a 
wall about it ; a second court of the same, but more embellished, 
with little turrets, or rather ornaments, upon the wall; and a 
third court, to make a square with the front, but not to be built, 
nor yet enclosed with a naked wall ; but enclosed with terraces, 
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leaded aloft, and fairly garnished on the thjree sides, and cloistered 
on the inside with columns, and not with arches below. As for 
offices, he advises to let them stand at a distance, with some low 
galleries to pass from them to the palace itself*. 

So far does this “ Columbus of the philosophical world” 
direct the architectural taste of his day ; the fruits of which were 
apparent, and coming to maturity, in the early part of the reign 
of the unfortunate Charles. This ideal palace would be an ex- 
cellent task to try the abilities of a young architect to design on 
paper, and would make an admirable probationary gold medal 
study for the more advanced students of our Royal Academy. 
Bacon was not the only philosopher who considered architecture 
as worthy the attention of an elevated mind. The wise, the 
enlightened Sir Henry Wotton, who acquired the soundest ele- 
ments of the art in the school of Palladio at Venice, where the 
only practical English architect of the day, the elegant and ac- 
complished Jones, also imbibed the purest streams of art, entered 
still more deeply into its theory, and gave to the world his ad- 
mirable “ Elements of Architecture an art which he confesses 
requires no commendation, where there are noble men or noble 
minds. He modestly admits that he is but a gatherer and dis- 
poser of other men’s stuff ; he yet gives to the world the soundest 
doctrines of practice, and the purest ideas of taste. 

The magnificence of the king and the nobility of England 
during the latter part of the reign of James, and the beginning 
of that of Charles, set all the most enlightened men of that period 
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to cultivate art and elegant literature ; and gave the great archi- 
tect of the day abundant opportunities of exercising those talents 
which have proved an honour to our country, and have pointed 
the way to the succeeding genius of Wren. 

Jones’s first style was less refined than his perfected manner 
after his return from his second visit to Italy. The Earl of 
Pembroke, and other tasteful men of the nobility, the Kings 
James and Charles, all appreciated his genius, and employed his 
talents to the embellishment of their country and to their own 
honour. The best of this great architect’s works are his Ban- 
queting-house, Whitehall, whether considered by itself, or as a 
part only of one of the grandest palaces ever designed ; the new 
quadrangle of St. John’s College, Oxford ; the church of St. Paul, 
and the piazza and arcade of Covent garden ; Lord Pembroke’s 
fine villa at Wilton ; the chapel of Lincoln’s Inn, and part of the 
great square called Lincoln’s-Inn-fields ; the queen’s chapel at St. 
James’s ; Coleshill, in Berkshire ; Cobham Hall, in Kent ; the 
Grange, in Hampshire ; the queen’s house at Greenwich ; the 
lovely portico of old St. Paul’s, of which Lord Burlington sar- 
castically said, in comparison with the new, — “ When the Jews 
saw the second temple, they wept — and many others that may 
be seen in Campbell’s Vitruvius, and in Kent’s edition of his 
works. 

An inspection of these works will show the grasp of mind, 
and the immense progress in the arts, during this period; ex- 
hibiting the state and style of our architecture in a memorable 
point of view. 

Jones was the great practical man of this interesting period 
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of our history ; Bacon the philosophical director of taste ; Wotton 
the learned theorist; and James and his son, with. their enlight- 
ened courts, the truly noble and royal patrons of the arts. These 
great architectural geniuses acknowledged Vitruvius for their 
principal master ; and they valued Palladio, and the master spirits 
of the art, with a correct estimate. Wotton admits, in his pre- 
face, that it may be said that he handled an art no way suitable 
to his employments or his fortune, and so may stand charged both 
with intrusion and with impertinency. To the first he answered, 
that though, by the ever-acknowledged goodness of his most dear 
and gracious sovereign, he had born abroad some part of his civil 
service; yet when he came home, and was again resolved into 
his own simplicity, he found it fitter for his pen to deal with 
these plain compilements and tractable materials, than with the 
labyrinths of courts and states ; and less presumption in him, 
who had long contemplated a famous republic (Venice), to write 
then, of architecture, than it was anciently for Hippodamus *, the 
Milesian, to write of republics, who was himself but an architect. 

To the second, he shrunk up his shoulders, as he had learned 
abroad, and confesses that his fortune is very unable to exemplify 
and actuate his speculations in this art, which yet made him 
rather, from this very disability, take encouragement to hope 
that his present labours would find the more favour with others, 
since it was undertaken for no man’s sake less than for his own. 
With that confidence he fell into these thoughts, of which there 
were two ways, he informs us, for him to be delivered ; the one 



* Aristot. Polit. lib. ii. cap. 6. 
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historical, by description of the principal works, performed already 
in great part by Vasari, in his Lives of Architects ; the other lo- 
gical, by casting the rules and cautions of this art into some more 
comportable method, whereof he had made choice, not only as 
the shortest and most elemental, but indeed as the soundest. For 
though, he adds, in practical knowledge, every complete example 
may bear the credit of a rule ; yet, peradventure, rules should pre- 
cede, that we may by them be made fit to judge of examples. 

When monarchs, like James and Charles, patronize architec- 
ture as they did ; when statesmen like Buckingham, Richelieu, 
and Colbert ; when magnates, like Pembroke and Bedford, en- 
courage it from principle, and from conviction of its importance ; 
when legislators like Bacon, ambassadors like Wotton, and ar- 
chitects like Jones, study, practise, and write upon it and its 
principles — the art is ennobled and ennobles, and must flourish. 
Jones and Wren, two of the greatest names in our history, loved 
architecture as an art, practised it as a profession, but despised 
it as a trade *. When architecture is so patronized, so studied, 
and so practised, it will rise to a level with the best days of Greece 
and Rome, and not till then. 

* This part of Wren’s character has been duly acknowledged and praised 
by foreigners, however he may have been neglected by his countrymen. 
Milizia, in his “ Memorie degli Architetti Antichi e Moderni,” says of him, 
“ Egli era d’un merito tragrande ; egli non seppe lodar le sue opere, nb 
arrichirsi ; difetto rarissimo agli architetti.” And also, “ Che stimava non il 
piu dotto, ma il meglio dotto.” And a writer in the Journal Britannique 
pour Oct. 1750, page 187, agreeing in this just praise, says, “ double- 
ment blamable il y joignit le defaut peu commun k un architecte, de ne 
pas savoir s'enricher ” 
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Architecture did not burst forth into the full-blown splendour 
of Jones’s best style all at once, nor was the reign of Charles 
the cradle, so much as it was the school of our art. The intro- 
duction of the architecture of the countries called classical, or 
rather the Italian version of the orders of Greece and Rome, into 
England, may be attributed to Hans Holbein, in the reign of 
Henry VIII. whose style, though far from pure, was picturesque, 
and such as might have been expected from a painter. Holbein, 
among other things, designed the porch at Wilton (the cele- 
brated seat of the Earl of Pembroke, which was afterwards en- 
larged and improved by Inigo Jones), parts of Windsor castle, 
and other fragments, in a mongrel Greco-gothic style ; yet his 
ornaments are pleasing and well designed, although mostly mis- 
applied. The splendour and taste of Henry VIII. brought this 
eminent artist into England, where he gave him a royal welcome 
and munificent patronage. England at this time possessed no 
native talent in art: William of Wickham was the preceding 
magnate of the profession, which had been carried on by wander- 
ing freemasons under the protection of the popes ; till “ the majes- 
tic lord, that burst the bonds of Rome discarded the reverend 
architects, who were also often emissaries of mischief, with the 
legates and legends of the holy father. To introduce a race of 
eminent foreigners into his court, for the purpose of raising and 
fostering a school of native artists, was part of Henry’s wise 
policy; and he therefore transplanted the celebrated John of 
Padua from Italy to the regions of the Thames, as superintendent 
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of the royal palaces. Hilmsby House, Wollaton Hall in Not- 
tingshainshire, and the portico or porch to Chalcot House — build- 
ings whose glories have long faded — are enumerated among other 
specimens of his skill # . 

Among other artists who practised architecture in this reign, 
were Girolamo da Treviso, a painter ; an Englishman of the name 
of Richard Lea, and another named John Thynne, who built 
Somerset House, in 1567, in a mixed style of Italian and Gothic. 
John Shute, an English painter and architect, who flourished in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, was sent by the Duke of Northum- 
berland, his noble patron, to study the art under the best masters 
in Italy. He published, in 1563, a folio volume of the principles 
of architecture, as developed in the most celebrated monuments 
of antiquity. 

Stickles is the name of another architect, who practised in 
England about 1596, and is spoken of by Milizia as an excellent 
artist. Robert Adams, an architect of repute, who died in 1595, 
was superintendent of the royal buildings to Queen Elizabeth; 
and wrote a description of the river Thames, and of the best 
method of fortifying it against an enemy. Under the same illus- 
trious queen, flourished Theodore Havens, an architect, sculptor, 
and painter, who affected grandeur on a small scale, and was 
rich in Italian conceits. He erected Caius College, Cambridge, 
which is a fair specimen of the architecture of the age — pedantic, 
eccentric, affected, and trifling. This college was rebuilt, and 

* Milizia, “ Memorie degli Architetti Antichi e Moderni. ,, Vol. II. 
p. 177. 
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founded by Dr. Caius, physician to Queens Mary and Elizabeth ; 
and three of its gates are of curious, if not of elegant designs, 
being among the first constructed after the Italian manner in 
England. The first is inscribed “ Humilitas,” and, as the gate of 
Humility, is of low proportions : the second, which is loftier, and 
embellished with a portico and emblematical figure, is dedicated to 
Virtue, and is inscribed “ Virtutis. Io. Caius posuit Sapientiae, ,, and 
conducts to Cams’ court, and the public schools : and the third, 
which is inscribed “ Honoris,” and is called the Gate of Honour, 
is of still larger dimensions, and decorated with the various orders 
of Roman architecture, overlaid with ornaments in the style of 
the sepulchral monuments of the period. 

About the same time Rodolph Simmons built in Cambridge 
the colleges of Emmanuel and Sidney Sussex, and rebuilt great 
part of Trinity College. 

In the reign of James, flourished Bernard Jansen, an eminent 
Flemish architect, of the school and style of Dieterling, a very 
celebrated architect of the same country, who wrote much on 
his art. Jansen erected, during his residence in England, the 
splendid mansion Audley End in Suffolk, and a great part of 
Northumberland-house, London. The fapade is the work of 
Gerard Christmas. 

Among the architects of this period, whose names have 
reached us, are John Smithson, who died in 1648, and who, 
under the patronage of the Duke of Newcastle, travelled into 
Italy to instruct himself in his art, and to acquire a know- 
ledge of good design. The mansion-house at Welbeck, and the 
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castle at Bolsover, were of his execution. Stephen Harrison 
designed the triumphal arches erected in London on the accession 
of James I. to the throne of Great Britain. 

The tempestuous reign of Charles I., which began with such 
flattering prospects for the arts, and which was the epoch of 
good taste in architecture, has been already noticed. The ad- 
ministration of Oliver Cromwell was fatal to all the elegant 
civilizations of humanity ; hut the reign of Charles II. was fa- 
vourable to architecture, as much by the dreadful fire which con- 
sumed the metropolis, as by the innate love of magnificence and 
art which distinguished the king. 

The state of architecture in his reign can best be learned 
from the life of his chief architect, Wren, who designed and 
executed more works than any other architect, ancient or modern. 
What a situation was he placed in ! and what a terrific visitation 
occurred to the nation in his time! — A burning metropolis, 
whose inhabitants had just been ravaged by a pestilential plague — 
the nation burdened with imposts, a foreign war, and an ex- 
travagant monarch : — their energies, however, equalled their 
tasks, and they relieved themselves from the onerous weight of 
such burdens, with boldness, patience, and alacrity. The king’s 
exertions, and that of his court, are above all praise ; and to him 
and our ancestors of his reign do we owe the possession of the 
healthiest and finest metropolis in Europe. 

Charles invited Perrault, with whose abilities he became 
acquainted when in France, to England; but, fortunately for 
Wren and English talent, he declined : and the rebuilding of the 
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city, its cathedral, its churches, halls, and all the architecture of 
the country devolved on Wren. 

The state of our art during his long presidence over it can be 
gathered from his works and writings. He was sole monarch of 
the art, and his laws were founded on good sense, taste, and 
knowledge. He carried on his works with zeal, activity, and 
satisfaction to all his patrons ; yet the purity of Wren himself in 
his high office was not free from detractions. 

No one is free from the attacks of malignity and malevolence. 
Censure has been well said to be the tax a man must pay for 
being eminent, and Wren did not escape his proportion of the 
modus. Towards the completion of his great and unrivalled 
career, after many inefficient attacks, in the year 1712 , a virulent 
pamphlet was published, called “ Frauds and Abuses at St. 
Paul’s ; in a Letter to a Member of Parliament.” The author 
appears to be either one of the committee which was dissolved 
for undue influence and hindrance of the great architect’s pro- 
ceeding, or a person employed to write their defence. Instead 
of a defence of the persons who were omitted in the formation of 
the new list of commissioners, a delicate way of discharging them, 
the author commences with hinting at charges of corruption 
against Sir Christopher Wren, insinuating that it was “well enough 
known who promoted, underhand, the petition for Greenwich 
church, and for what end they did it ; that it was to be revenged 
on the late commissioners for rebuilding St. Paul’s, and par- 
ticularly on ,the dean and chapter, who had the honour to be part 
of them, for presuming to disturb the sweet v gains and assumed 
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power of some persons employed in the work, and inquiring so 
strictly into frauds and abuses as they did 

From a careful perusal of the whole pamphlet, which I heard 
of long before I could obtain it, and is now very rare, — the only 
copies I have been able to see being the one at the British 
Museum, which I first used, and another that I was favoured with 
by my friend, Mr. C. R. Cockerell, the architect to the cathedral, 
who has recently reinstated the beautiful ball and cross with such 
skill and such regard to the memory of its great original con- 
structor ; from a careful perusal of this pamphlet, I take leave 
to repeat, I am prepared to prove, that it is nothing but a sple- 
netic attack upon the architect by a disappointed individual. 

Sir Christopher, it is true, condescended to answer it f ; but 
it carries its own condemnation within itself ; it bears its own 
antidote. 

The self-interested character of the author appears early in 
the book. He complains of the power that procured the dis- 
solution of the commission he defends, and says, “ but since 
those commissioners who were so zealous in the trust reposed in 
them, and so faithful both to the public and the church, are now 
no more, the church implores the favour of the house J, by the pen 
of one who knows its state , and is very truly concerned it should 
be finished in a manner answerable to the whole design §.” Who, 
I would confidently ask, was so capable of finishing it in this manner 



* Frauds and Abuses, p. 1. 

t See also the years 1710 and 1711 of the Life. 

t i. e. of Commons. § Frauds and Abuses, p. 2. 
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as that illustrious man whose genius framed and completed the 
whole ? 

This commission was most properly dissolved, and a new one 
recomposed of the leading men of the former ; who did not disgrace 
themselves by joining the cabal against whom Sir Christopher 
felt himself bound to complain in the petition and representations, 
which are printed in the second part of this work *. 

The author asserts f, that “ the fault, in short, is in Sir 
Christopher Wren ;” and after much lachrymose declamation, and 
to set the matter in a true light, he brings a series of charges 
against Mr. Jennings, the master carpenter: the principal of 
which is, “ that he charged/’ as is usual, “ more wages than he 
paid.” This the commission endeavoured to remedy, not by com- 
plaining to their architect, but by removing Jennings, and en- 
deavouring to substitute James, who was employed under Sir 
Christopher, at Greenwich, with a salary of two hundred pounds 
a year, as a sort of “ viceroy over” Sir Christopher. “ The 
commissioners,” he very innocently says, “ thought they had done 
something.” The architect, however, would not submit. The 
charges appear in the representation of the dean and chapter to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury J, who was too ill to attend to 
business §. 

One great and principal cause of the success of Wren in 
St. Paul’s has been the excellence of his workmen. Such men as 
Strong, his master mason; Bateman, his deputy surveyor; Jennings, 

* See page 498, Part II. t Page 5. t Appendix, No. 18. 

§ Frauds and Abuses, page 18. 
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his master carpenter; Bird, Cibber, and Gibbons, bis sculptors 
and carvers ; Tijoue, his smith ; were not to be discharged without 
his consent ; and men over whom he could have no control, like 
James, appointed in their places. “ Mr. Jennings/’ complains 
the author of this pamphlet, “ was not only supported by Sir 
Christopher against the commissioners * while this examination 
was pending, but also continued by him in the work, in defiance 
of the commissioners f.” Jennings put in the best possible plea; 
“ he delivered to the commissioners a testimonial in his behalf 
from Sir Christopher Wren j. 

The attack having failed against Sir Christopher, as appears 
by the petition of the cabal to the Duke of Shrewsbury §, which 
the writer admits was their last act || : and losing favour by 
their attempted persecution of Jennings, and substitution of 
James, they pounce upon Bateman, the deputy surveyor, who, 
says their defender, “ is known to have no little influence over 
him ; a weakness that may well be pardoned in a person of 
his great age.” Kind hearted soul, to commiserate, twelve years 
before the frame of this great man failed under unmerited per- 
secutions, his great age ! 

The author attacks from behind the coverts of anonymous 
assault : let us try if we can unmask him. In the pamphlet he 
complains that “ the persons accused of arbitrary proceedings are 
not only the dean and chapter, but Sir Thomas Meeres, Sir 

t Ibid. p. 13. t Ibid. p. 21. 

II Frauds and Abuses, p. 32, 



* Frauds and Abuses, p. 19. 
§ Appendix, No. 17. 
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Nathaniel Lloyd, Dr. Bettsworth, and” — oh, the climax! — “ Dr. 
Harwood 



“ The whole of London resounds with his fame, 

And Hoxton too has heard of the same.” 

“ The same Dr. Harwood,” he observes, “ who, while I am 
writing, I hear is turned out from being one of the commissioners 
of the wine licence +.” 

The end of this mountain in labour was, that the cabal was 
broken up, and a new set of more impartial commissioners ap- 
pointed. “ The old commission,” says our author, “ consisted 
of twenty-eight persons ; the two archbishops, five other bishops, 
the dean and chapter, seven of the principal persons of Doctors’ 
Commons,” Dr. Harwood and all, “ the lord mayor and sheriffs, 
the attorney and solicitor-general, Sir William Turnbull, Sir 
Thomas Meeres, Sir Thomas and Sir H. St. George, and Sir 
Christopher Wren : of these, six made a quorum, of which the 
Bishop of London or the dean to he always one, as being 
most concerned in the interest and service of the church f. 

“ This was the old commission, from which the new one 
is very different.” Alas ! the principal persons of Doctors’ Com- 
mons, and Dr. Harwood, are not restored. “ It consists of 

* Frauds and Abuses, p. 26. 

•j* Ibid. Mr. Upcott, in his work on English topography, thinks Dr. 
Hare to be the author j but I rather ascribe it, from internal evidence, to 
Dr. Harwood : perhaps both had a hand in it. 

t Ibid. p. 37. 
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fifteen persons, of whom five to be a quorum : in it, besides Sir 
Christopher, none of the old members are continued,” but who 
shall we suppose ? Something like the Irishman who lost all his 
twenty cows, all but — nineteen. “ None of the old members 
are admitted, except — the two archbishops ! the Bishop of 
London !” The other four bishops' names were rarely found among 
the attenders on the committee, and were, therefore, omitted for 
more effective persons. “ The lord mayor! the attorney and solicitor- 
general ! and the dean !” Oh, but the chapter ? Indefensible. — 
Well, “ these then, with Sir Christopher, are eight of the new 
commissioners ; the other seven are,” only “ the great officers of 
state, the lord keeper, the lord treasurer, the lord chamberlain, 
the lord privy seal, &c.” 

There can be no occasion to trouble Sir Christopher for his 
defence. The charges in “ Frauds and Abuses” refute them- 
selves ; the works were carried on to a satisfactory conclusion, 
and the grandest protestant cathedral, and the second Christian 
church in the world, bears record of his talents and integrity. 

Towards the close of Sir Christophen Wren's life, a school 
of architects arose ; whereas, at the time of the fire, this great 
man was the only one. 

At this eventful period, Vanbrugh sprang up, a bold but 
erratic genius, picturesque and poetical in his imagination, but 
neither learned nor refined in his art. He rather resembled 
the painter-architects of Henry the VIII th’s time, than a fol- 
lower of Palladio, Jones, and Wren. He began Blenheim, one 
of the best of his works, (the secret history of which forms so 
amusing a feature in D’Israeli’s Anecdotes of Literature) in 1705, 
Edward Strong, one of Sir Christopher's master-masons, being 
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Christopher Wren, one of the most eminent architects and 
mathematicians whom the world has produced, was born at East 
Knoyle, in Wiltshire, the rectory of his father, Dr. Christopher 
Wren, afterwards dean of Windsor, between the hours of seven 
and eight in the afternoon, of Friday, the 20th of October *, 
1632. 

* This, and many other of the authorities quoted in this work, are from 
a manuscript in the Lansdowne Collection at the British Museum, entitled, 
“ Chronologica series vitae et actorum, Hon mi . Patris mei D ni . Ch r . Wren, 
Eq: Aur: &c. &c. &c. (Quern Deus conservat)” and witnessed in Sir 
Christopher’s hand-writing. “ Collata* Oct r . 1720, C. W.” The following 
entry is the first : “ Octob. 20, 1 632, D s . Christophorus Wren a Christo- 
phoro natus est apud Knoyle Epi in agro Wiltoniensi , Die ? , inter 7 a ® et 
(juxta) 8 am horam post merid : cyclo solis, 17 ; Lunae 18 ; literi dominicali 
B ; 3° post bissextum * ex schedis avitis.” This manuscript, which is in 
the hand-writing of Sir Christopher’s son, countersigned by himself, and is 
as curious as it is valuable, I shall distinguish in future by the title MS, 
Wren. 
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His father, a most respectable and learned divine, was 
descended from an ancient and distinguished English family of 
Danish * origin, which was settled at Binchester, in the county 
palatine and bishopric of Durham ; and his mother, Mary, the 
daughter and heiress of Robert Cox, of Fonthill in the county 
of Wilts, Esq., was of a family of equal respectability and worth. 
Of this marriage he was the only son. 

His uncle, Dr. Matthew Wren, occupies a prominent figure 
in the ecclesiastical history f of England. He was the elder 
brother of Sir Christopher’s father, and was, after several other 
considerable preferments, dean of Windsor, registrar of the order 
of the Garter, and successively Bishop of Hereford, Norwich, 
and subsequently of Ely. He had four sons, of whom Matthew, 
the eldest, was first a student of Cambridge, and then at Oxford. 
After the restoration, he became secretary to Lord Clarendon, 
representative in parliament for St. Michael’s in Cornwall in 1661, 
and afterwards secretary to James, Duke of York. Thomas, the 
second son, became Archdeacon of Ely ; Charles, burgess in 

* Parentalia. 

t As a specimen of the character of the times, the following titles of 
some of the pamphlets of the day against this distinguished prelate, which 
are all in the library of the British Museum, are cited : namely, Articles 
of Impeachment of the Commons, against Matthew Wren. 4to. London, 
1641. Articles exhibited in Parliament against Matthew Wren, with the 
Resolutions of the Commons, touching the Queen of Bohemia. 4to. London, 

1641. The Wren’s Nest defiled; or, Bishop Wren anatomized. 4to. Lon- 
don, 1641. Wren’s Anatomy. 4to. 1641. A most strange Letter, that was 
found in the Old Change, directed to Matthew, Bishop of Ely. 4to. London, 

1642. Speech of Sir Thomas Widdrington, on the Impeachment of Bishop 
Wren. 4to. London, 1642. 
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parliament for Cambridge in 1685; and William, Sir Christo- 
pher’s youngest uncle, received the honour of knighthood. 

He was impeached, by order of the House of Commons, 
July 5, 1641, shortly after the impeachment of Archbishop 
Laud, and compelled to give ten thousand pounds security. At 
the treaty of Uxbridge, which was signed November 23, 1644, 
he was one among many other persons of distinction who were 
to expect no pardon*. 

On March 14, 1648, the council of state reported to the 
House of Commons, “ That Dr. Wren, Bishop of Ely, and the 
Marquis of Winchester, be not tried for their lives, but impri- 
soned till farther noticef.” 

On March 15, 1659-60, it was ordered, “ That Dr. Wren, 
Bishop of Ely, be discharged of his imprisonment ; and that the 
lieutenant of the Tower of London be, and is hereby required, 
to discharge him accordingly.” 

He was never brought to trial, although he was imprisoned 
nearly twenty years, which deprived him of delivering his very 
able defence, which is extant in the Parentalia, or, Memoirs of 
the Family of the Wrens, by his grandson, Mr. Christopher 
Wren, the son of the architect. This defence is clearly and well 
written, in an excellent style, and abundantly refutes every article 
of the impeachment against him. 

These articles are published in a quarto pamphlet, of the date 
of 1641, with a most violent puritanical speech of Sir Thomas 

* Short View of the Troubles of England, and Treaty of Uxbridge, 
p 741. Oxford, 1681. 

■f Whitlock’s Memoirs, p. 380 . 
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Widdrington, to the House of Lords, which rivals, in style, the 
cant of the celebrated William Prynne, who was one of the most 
violent of his accusers. 

Of his firmness in adversity the following anecdote of him 
and his illustrious nephew is a lively and illustrative proof. 

Some time before the decease of Oliver Cromwell, Mr. 
Christopher Wren, the bishop’s nephew (afterwards Sir Chris- 
topher), became acquainted with Mr. Claypole, who married 
Oliver’s favourite daughter. Claypole being a lover of the ma- 
thematics, had conceived a great esteem for young Wren, and 
took all occasions to cultivate his friendship, and to court his 
conversation, particularly by frequent invitations to his house and 
table. It happened at one of these invitations that Cromwell 
came into the room as they sat at dinner, and without any cere- 
mony, as was his usual way in his own family, he took his place. 
After a little time, fixing his eyes on Mr. Wren, he said, “ Your 
uncle has been long confined in the Tower.” “ He has so, sir,” 
replied Wren ; “ but he bears his afflictions with great patience 
and resignation.” 

Cromwell. — “ He may come out if he will.” 

Wren. — “ Will your highness permit me to tell him this 
from your own mouth ?” 

Cromwell. — “ Yes, you may.” 

As soon as Wren could retire with propriety, he hastened 
with no little joy to the Tower, and informed his uncle of all the 
particulars of this interview with Cromwell. After which the 
bishop replied, with warm indignation, that it was not the first 
time he had received the like intimation from that miscreant ; but 
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he disdained the terms proposed for his enlargement, which were 
a mean acknowledgment of his favour, and an abject submission 
to his detestable tyranny; that he was determined to tarry the 
Lord’s leisure, and owe his deliverance, which was not far off, to 
him only*. 

This illustrious prelate died at Ely-House, Holborn, April 24, 
1667, aged 81, and upwards. He was buried at Cambridge, the 
whole University attending his funeral. Dr. John Pearson, then 
master of Trinity, and afterwards bishop of Chester, delivered his 
funeral oration in Latin. 

Among other distinguished persons of this family was Geof- 
frey Wren-)-, who was chaplain to King Henry VII. He was 
presented to the rectory of Bolden, in the county of Durham, 
June 27, 1502 ; was instituted to the prebend of South Cave, in 
the cathedral church of York, in the year 1508, which he ex- 
changed for that of Knaresborough cum Bickhill, in the same 
church, Dec. 16, 1512. His next preferment was that of being 
admitted prebendary of Curborough in the cathedral of Lichfield, 
April 4, 1511, which he resigned, and was re-admitted, Dec. 7, 
1512. At that time he was rector of St. Margaret’s, Fish-street, 
in the city of London, and of Hanslap, in the county of Bucking- 
ham. He was privy counsellor to Kings Henry VII. and VIII. 
In the year 1515 he was installed a canon of Windsor; was col- 
lated to the mastership of Sherbourn Hospital, in the county of 
Durham, about the year 1522, and died April 5, 1527. He was 
buried in the north aisle of the choir of St. George’s chapel at 



# 



Parentalia. 



t From a MS. in my possession. — J. E. 
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Windsor, with the following incription on a ledge of brass around 
his tomb-stone : namely, 

“ Hie jaeet humatum corpus venerabilis viri magistri Galfridi 
Wren, quondam hujus eollegii canonici necnon illustriss 
qui obiit quinto die mensis Aprilis, anno Domini millesimo quin- 
gentesimo vicesimo septimo. Cujus animae propieietur Deus, 
Amen.” 

On the middle of the same stone was his effigies in brass, 
decorated with the mantle of St. George, and the following in- 
scription under his feet : 

“ Sub saxo ponor, et vermibus ultimis donor, 

Et sicut ponor, ponitur omnis honor. 

Dr. Christopher Wren, the father of Sir Christopher, was 
the youngest son of Francis Wren, a distinguished citizen of 
London. He was educated at Merchant Tailors’ School, and 
became a fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford; where he took 
his degree of bachelor of divinity in 1620, and held the office 
of senior proctor of the University in 1619. About the same 
time, he became domestic chaplain to Dr. Launcelot Andrews, 
Bishop of Winchester, and also chaplain in ordinary to King 
Charles I. ; and rector of Knoyle, in the county of Wilts. On 
April 4th, 1635, he was installed dean of Windsor, and the 
29th of the same month, made registrar to the order of the 
Garter. In 1638, he drew up a catalogue of the knights of this 
illustrious body, which was extant a few years since at Gonvile 
and Caius College, Cambridge. 
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This latter situation afforded him the opportunity of per- 
forming a great public service, and for which posterity will be 
for ever indebted to him. After the chapel of St. George at 
Windsor, and the treasury belonging to it, had been plundered by 
the rebels, he sedulously exerted himself in recovering as many 
of the records as could by any means be procured, and had the 
good fortune to redeem, for a considerable sum of money, the 
three registers of the order of the Garter, distinguished by the 
names of the Black, the Blue, and the Red books. These he 
carefully preserved to his death, and committed them to the cus- 
tody of his son, who, soon after the restoration, delivered them 
to Dr. Bruno Ryves, then Dean of Windsor, and registrar of the 
order ; thus restoring to the most illustrious order of chivalry in 
Europe their invaluable records. 

Sir Christopher’s father was a man of great scientific know- 
ledge, and of extensive attainments in literature and mathematics. 
He early directed the mind of his son to those pursuits for 
which he became afterwards so distinguished : and the precocious 
tractability of the child delightfully repaid the attentive cares of 
the anxious parent. He was one of the most learned, pious, and 
amiable men of his time, and was associated with all who were 
eminent in the literary and scientific pursuits of that enlightened 
period. He possessed considerable skill in the noble art of ar- 
chitecture, and a specimen of his abilities in this department of 
scientific knowledge is preserved in the state papers of Edward 
earl of Clarendon ; by which it appears that he was employed, in 
1634, as an architect to a building, about to be erected for the 
queen of Charles I. Whether the building was erected does not 

c 
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appear ; but as the estimate is a curious document, I have ap- 
pended it as a note *. 

The period of Dean Wren is distinguished as one of important 
discoveries, useful inventions, and of brilliant talents. The year 
preceding his birth is memorable for the discovery of the cir- 
culation of the blood, by Dr. William Harvey. Sully, Galileo, 
Rubens, Vandyke, Inigo Jones were among his contemporaries. 
In his day, and with his co-operation, the first meetings took 
place of those illustrious men, who afterwards, under the mature 

* “ Estimate of a building to be erected for her majesty, — 

Being the whole south side of the privy garden double ; the ground 
story eleven feet high ; the second story nineteen, containing the gallery 
and the queen's apartment ; and the chapel the height of both the stories. 
The ground story to be fitted with deal wainscot into lodgings and offices 
for the treasury, secretaries, lord chamberlain and others : the second story 
and galleries to be finished as the king's new lodgings, and the chapel 
decently adorned. 

For the queen's apartment, with the rooms under and in the roof, and 



the chapel, containing 84-^ squares, at <£100 the square £8425 0 0 

For the gallery and rooms under, containing 52 squares, 

at £75 the square 3900 0 0 

For altering, raising, and adorning the vane room . 500 0 0 

For alterations that may happen in piecing the old works 
to the new, and joining the banqueting house, the council 
chamber, the lord chamberlain's and the old lodgings . . 1500 0 0 



Sum £14325 0 0 

The old buildings to be pulled down, when the charge 
of carting away the useless rubbish is defrayed, may be 



valued at 1020 0 0 

Which being reduced, remains £13305 0 0 



May 15, 1635. Christ. Wren." 
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concoction of his son and associates, formed the Royal Society ; 
and about the same time Louis XIV. established the French 
Academy, and the Royal Academy of Painting, at Paris. 

Having distinguished himself by his learning, his loyalty to 
his unfortunate sovereign, his submission to afflictions in his 
latter days, his affection for his family, and his piety to his God, 
he died May 29, 1658, a few months before his persecutor Crom- 
well, at the house of his son-in-law, Dr. William Holder, at 
Bletchington, in the county of Oxford, and was buried in the 
chancel of the church of that parish % 

The parental fondness and anxiety of this excellent father, 
that his only son should support his ancient and illustrious family 
name with dignity, led the way, aided by an early and careful 
education, to a precocity of intellect in the child, rarely equalled; 
to a soundness of learning and understanding in the man, seldom 
found in such youthful prodigies ; and to a retention of an unim- 
paired intellect to the verge of a patriarchal age, still seldomer 
witnessed in a nonagenarian. 

The period in which Sir Christopher was born, whose name 
embellishes the civil records of our country, was one of the most 
important and brilliant in modern history. The seventeenth cen- 
tury was distinguished by the long and disastrous civil wars, and 
the first instance of the decapitation of a Christian monarch, by 
a self-constituted court of his subjects ; by the brilliant reign, 
both for glory and for literature, of Louis XIV., which influenced 
the affairs of all Europe in its commencement, till curtailed and 

* Athen. Oxon. Vol. I. p. 216. 

c 2 
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shorn of its beams by the English ; and for the numerous illus- 
trious and great men, whose talents made art, science, and lite- 
rature flash from one end of Europe to the other, and presented 
a collision of intellect as magnificent as it was beneficial to the 
cause of humanity. 

The contemporary monarchs were Charles I. of England, 
Louis XIV. of France, and Pope Urban VIII. 

Among the great military characters of this period were Mans- 
field, the duke of Saxe Weimar, Walstein, Tilly, Blake, Monk, 
Turenne, Conde, Luxembourg, Catinat, Tourville, Vauban, De 
Ruyter, Von Tromp, and Monteeuculli ; and of the poets, artists, 
and learned men, we find Hobbes, Waller, Milton, Dryden, Cow- 
ley, Otway, Temple, Wycherley, Butler, Pope, Swift, Steele, 
Addison, Congreve, Gay, Corneille, Boileau, Racine, Prior, La 
Fontaine, Moliere, Newton, Locke, Barrow, Des Cartes, Bruyere, 
Pascal, Bossuet, Boyle, Bourdaloue, Fenelon, Puffendorf, Leib- 
nitz, Grotius, Halley, Harvey, Sydenham, Bernini, Rubens, Van- 
dyke, Guido, Poussin, Rembrandt, Girardot, Mignard, Le Brun, 
and Vauloo. In short, the illustrious contemporaries of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren embrace the greater part of the luminaries of modern 
Europe, the wits, the writers, the artists, the warriors, the mi- 
nisters of the times of Charles I., Cromwell, Charles II., James 
II., William and his successors, till nearly the beginning of the 
reign of the second George. 

At the time of the birth of Wren, Bernini was employed in 
finishing the cathedral of St. Peter’s at Rome. In 1633, the 
baldachino, or altare maggiore of that edifice, was constructed 
from Bernini’s designs, and under his direction, by order of Pope 
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Urban VIII. This sumptuous work stands under the centre of 
the great cupola, and is composed of an immense canopy, in a 
gaudy Italian taste, supported by four spiral columns of the com- 
posite order, thirty-four feet high, raised on seven steps. Four 
colossal angels stand on each corner ; behind which spring four 
lofty, fluted, and foliated brackets, which support a globe, sur- 
mounted by a cross. The whole of this imposing structure is 
composed of bronze, and is said to weigh 186,392 pounds. 
Twenty-five thousand pounds sterling are estimated to have been 
expended in its workmanship, and forty thousand golden crowns 
in its gilding. Its height is eighty-six feet English, nearly eight 
feet higher than the top of the balustrade of Inigo Jones's cele- 
brated chapel at Whitehall ; although it does not appear so, from 
the immense height of the cupola, which covers it like the vault 
of heaven itself over a sculptured mountain. 

Whatever renown Urban VIII. may have acquired by his com- 
pletion of St. Peter’s, and his splendid embellishments of the great 
altar, his memory will always be held in deserved execration for 
his robbing the Pantheon, the grandest monument of ancient 
Roman skill and grandeur, of its bronze roofing — to accomplish 
this work ; and for his allowing the condemnation of the illus- 
trious Galileo by the Inquisition at Rome, in the same year. 

To the searcher after coincidences it may appear worth no- 
ticing, that St. Peter’s at Rome was completed nearly about the 
year which gave birth to the architect of St. Paul’s, London, its 
formidable rival in skilful construction and mechanical execution. 
About this time, Bernini, under the same pope, attempted the 
spoliation of Michael Angelo’s cupola, by adding to it a spire, 
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which was obliged to be demolished, from the dangerous cracks 
and settlements that it occasioned. 

Wren, the great supporter of legitimate architecture, and, 
next to Jones, the greatest architect that England has produced, 
grew with the growth of literature and the arts. In 1635 the 
French Academy was instituted at Paris ; and it may not be amiss 
to record, that regular posts for the delivery of letters, an institu- 
tion to which our literature is so much indebted, were established 
in England the same year. 

The fine arts, particularly architecture, which had begun, 
under the protection of Charles and his minister Buckingham, 
to flourish in the early part of that unfortunate monarch’s reign, 
had now begun to wither under the pestilential blasts of civil war. 
Brother armed against brother, and fellow-countrymen armed 
against fellow-countrymen, agitated the kingdom from end to 
end ; and the fatal battle of Nazeby, which took place June 14, 
1645, was but a specimen of the awful visitations of this afflicted 
country. It decided the fate of Charles, and of the peaceful arts, 
who fell together, under the predominating influence of regicides 
and iconoclasts. 

Art and literature, the social blessings of refinement, the 
results of a high state of civilization, had just begun to put forth 
their buds in England, when they were blighted and absolutely 
rooted from the soil by the turmoils and contentions between 
their enlightened friends and their bitterest enemies. 

In this year the drama lost one of its brightest ornaments 
by the death of Lope de Vega, the Spanish Shakspeare; a 
voluminous and redundant author, who wrote on every subject. 
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and mixed fable, history, tragedy, comedy, the ludicrous and the 
serious, with greater carelessness, and with fewer redeeming 
beauties, than our dramatic idol, Shakspeare. The theatre of 
de Vega, which occupies twenty-five volumes, of twelve plays 
each, is the admiration of his countrymen, and will always hold 
a prominent situation in dramatic literature. 

The infancy and youth of Wren were marked by a peculiarly 
delicate state of health. As he was an only son, and his father 
one of the kindest of human beings, this delicate temperament 
occasioned him to be educated at home, where the common occu- 
pations of childhood were early banished ; and he commenced 
a regular course of education under his able father, assisted by 
the Rev. William Shepheard, as a domestic tutor. His progress 
was rapid, and his disposition as gentle as his capacities were 
great. 

Nature, or the ruling principle by which the great Creator 
of all governs our sphere, is full of compensating qualities ; and 
there is rarely a succession of great men of any description taken 
away, but some of the same, or other branches of human genius, 
spring up. The death of Lope de Vega, the contemporary and 
illustrious rival of Shakspeare, has just been mentioned ; and the 
year 1638 took our great dramatic writer, “ rare ben jonson,” 
from his earthly duties to those of a higher nature. Jonson was 
one of the splendid galaxy of the reign of Elizabeth : his rank, 
compared with that of Shakspeare, is well known, and honestly 
settled ; but his disputes with his great contemporary, Inigo Jones, 
whom he descended to call, in his serious works, Iniquity Jones, 
too well confirm the charge of his captious temper and jealous 
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disposition. As a dramatic writer, he justly ranks high in 
English literature. To compare Jonson with Shakspeare, is as 
absurd as to compare Annibale Caracci with Rubens, or Cowper 
with Pope. The scholastic trammels of the former, and the 
natural genius of the latter, form contrasts rather than parallels. 
Jonson was learned, well read, fluent in ancient literature, pure 
in taste, laborious in detail. Shakspeare — but who can define 

Shakspeare ? He was all that the other was not. It is an un- 
comparable comparison, and should not be raised. 

The education of the youthful Wren still continued under the 
same able guides ; and at a very early age he was placed under 
Dr. Busby, at Westminster. At the same period he had for his 
mathematical tutor Dr. William Holder*, who was sub-dean of 
the chapel royal, and a canon residentiary of St. Paul’s and Ely. 

His infancy was not undisturbed by cares ; for, in his ninth 
year, his uncle Matthew, the Bishop of Ely, was impeached by 
the Commons, as mentioned in a former page. England began 

* The Wiltshire antiquary, the preceptor and friend of the celebrated 
Thomas Hobbes, and one of the earliest members of the Royal Society, in 
his Lives of Eminent Men, says of Dr. Holder, that he married, about 
1640, the daughter of Dean Wren. In the troublesome times, he says he 
was with his father-in-law at the garrison of Bristol. “ He was very help- 
ful in the education of his brother-in-law, Mr. Christopher Wren (now 
knighted), a youth of prodigious inventive wit, and of whom he was as 
tender as if he had been his own child, who gave him his first instructions 
in Geometrie and Arithmetique ; and when he was a young scholar at the 
university of Oxford, was a very necessary and kind friend.” 

His wife, Sir Christopher’s sister, was very skilful in practical surgery, 
and cured King Charles II. of a hurt in his hand. — Aubrey's Lives of Emi- 
nent Men. 
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to be in a most disturbed state. The civil war between Charles I. 
and his parliament had commenced. In Wren’s tenth year the 
battle of Edge-Hill was fought ; and his next saw Laud, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, brought to the block, for his reverence and 
gratitude to his royal master. Whatever may have been the 
faults of this munificent # prelate, his age and infirmities might 
have spared him the ignominy of the scaffold. He, however, 
met his fate, in the seventy-second year of his age, on Tower-hill, 
January 10, 1643. 

Hampden, the illustrious patriot, died also the same year, 
from the wounds he received in a skirmish with Prince Rupert, 
near Thame, in Buckinghamshire. This illustrious man, who 
was so respected by the king, although in arms against him, that 
he sent his own physicians to visit him, possessed such extra- 
ordinary talents and vigour, that his great enemy, Lord Clarendon, 
said of him, “ he had a head to contrive, a tongue to persuade, 
and a hand to execute any mischief.” 

The genius and taste for learning and the mathematics of the 
youthful architect, began to develope themselves at a very early age, 
and his industry and perseverance in his studies to produce the 
most promising results. In 1645, while only in his thirteenth 
year, he invented a new astronomical instrument, which he dedi- 
cated in Latin of a superior style to his father f . He also pro- 

* Witness his munificence and generosity to the University of Oxford, 
as displayed in the many noble buildings which he erected, the expensive 
collections of books and manuscripts which he presented to it, the charter 
which he gained for it, and the Arabic lecture which he founded, 
f See Appendix, No. 1. 

D 
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dueed in the same year an exercise in physics, and invented a 
pneumatic machine. 

This year is also memorable, for being the first in which 
those meetings first took place, which gave birth to the Royal 
Society. The discussions at these meetings, doubtless, tended 
much to the formation of the mind of the youthful Wren, whose 
father was one of the first members. Upon the defeat of Charles I. 
at the battle of Nazeby, and the national troubles which im- 
mediately ensued, and subverted the regular course of lectures 
and studies at Gresham College, in the city of London, many of 
the most learned . and scientific men *, both of London and 
Oxford, were led to pursue their studies and investigations in 
private, rather than in the open lecture rooms, which were 
deserted by the public, and even pillaged by the outrageous 
soldiery. 

In this year (1645), while Dr. Wallis, the eminent mathe- 
matician, resided in London, he had the opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with many worthy persons, who were inquisitive 
concerning natural philosophy, and other branches of learning, 
particularly what was then called the new, or experimental 
philosophy. They met weekly, by agreement, on an appointed 
day, to consider and debate on these affairs. Of this number 
were, Dr. John Wilkins, afterwards Bishop of Chester; Dr. 
Jonathan Goddard; Dr. Wren, Sir Christopher’s father; Dr. 
George Ent, Dr. Glisson, Dr. Merret, doctors in physic; Mr. 
Samuel Foster, then professor of astronomy at Gresham College ; 






Ward’s Lives of the Gresham Professors. 
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Mr. Theodore Hank, a native of the Palatinate, then resident in 
London, who was the first to suggest these meetings ; and many 
other eminent men of the day. These meetings were held 
occasionally at Dr. Goddard’s residence in Wood-street, on 
account of his having a workman in the house, who was skilful 
in grinding glasses for microscopes and telescopes. 

At other times they met at the house of others of their mem- 
bers, near Cheapside ; occasionally at Gresham College, and 
other convenient places in the neighbourhood. Theology and 
politics were excluded from their discussions, which chiefly con- 
sisted of philosophical inquiries, or such as related to them ; as 
physic, anatomy, geometry, astronomy, navigation, statics, mag- 
netics, chemistry, mechanics, and experiments on subjects con- 
nected with these studies. 

About the years 1648 and 1649, Drs. Wilkins, Wallis, and 
Goddard, being successively removed to Oxford, the party sepa- 
rated : those who remained in London continued their meetings 
as before ; and the Oxonians attended them, when they were 
in town, or specially required : and those who had taken their 
residences at Oxford, with Dr. Ward, afterwards Bishop of 
Salisbury ; Dr. Ralph Bathurst, President of Trinity College, 
Oxford ; Sir William, then Dr. Petty, professor of anatomy, 
the illustrious ancestor of the present marquis of Lansdowne ; 
Dr. Willis, then an eminent physician at Oxford; and many 
others of less public celebrity, continued similar meetings in 
Oxford, and set a fashion for such studies and disquisitions. 
The Oxford meetings were first held at the lodgings of Dr. 
Petty, on account of their being at the house of his apothecary, 

d 2 
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whose dispensatory and drugs were convenient for experiments 
and investigation. 

After the removal of Dr. Petty to Ireland, where he was ap- 
pointed physician to the army, and where he rendered himself so 
celebrated by the accuracy of his survey, they met, though not 
so frequently, at the apartments of Dr. Wilkins, then warden of 
Wadham College ; and after his removal to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, at the rooms of the celebrated Robert Boyle. 

The meetings in London continued as usual till after the 
restoration of Charles II., when the number of the members was 
increased by the accession of many respectable and honourable 
persons, who were afterwards incorporated by the name of 4 4 the 
Royal Society.” 

The usual meetings of these illustrious founders of this ad- 
mirable institution were held at Gresham College, after the 
Wednesday and Thursday lectures of Sir Christopher Wren and 
Mr. Rook. Among other eminent persons who joined the society, 
just before the restoration, were Lord Viscount Brouncker, Lord 
Brereton, Sir Paul Neil, Mr. John Evelyn, Mr. Henshaw, Mr. 
Slingsby, Dr. Timothy Clark, Dr. Ent, Mr. Ball, Mr. Hill, Dr. 
Crone, and others of similar inclinations. 

These assemblies were held once or twice a week in term 
time, till they were broken up by the miserable distractions of 
the year 1658, when the continuance of their meetings at Gresham 
College, says Dr. Sprat, 4 4 might have made them run the hazard 
of the fate of Archimedes; for then the place of their meeting was 
made a quarter for soldiers*.” 

* Sprat’s Hist, of the Royal Society, p. 5J. 
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From these small beginnings did the Royal Society of London 
emanate, and Sir Christopher’s name is identified in all their pro- 
ceedings, from its birth to the time of his death. 

In the 14th year of his age, he was sent from Westminster 
school to Oxford, where he was admitted a gentleman commoner 
of Wadham College, Oxford*. 44 The exact time,” says Ward, in 
the lives of the Gresham professors, 4 4 is not known, his name not 
being entered in the register.” But the important manuscript 
quoted in the note decides the fact, and fills up the blank. His 
extraordinary talents and acquirements soon procured him the 
friendship and regard of the most illustrious men who then dig- 
nified the University of Oxford. 

Among his distinguished friends and patrons, at this youthful 
period of his life, were Dr. John Wilkins, afterwards Bishop of 
Chester, then warden of Wadham College ; Dr. Seth Ward, the 
learned philosopher and mathematician, who then resided at Wad- 
ham ; and the no less celebrated Mr. Oughtred, who speaks of 
him, in his preface to the Clavis Mathematicus, in the highest terms 
of commendation f. Dr. Wilkins introduced him as a prodigy in 
science to Prince Charles, Elector Palatine, to whom he presented 
a variety of mechanical instruments of his own invention, and 



* 1646. Admissus in collegio de Wadham , Oxonian, commensalis gene- 
rosus. Ex sched, avit. MS. Wren. 

t Dn. Christophorus Wren, collegii Wadhamensis commensalis gene- 
rosus, admirando prorsus ingenio juvenis, qui, nondum sexdecim annos 
natus, astronomiam, gnomonicam, staticam, mechanicam, praeclaris inventis 
auxit, ab eoque tempore continuo augere pergit. Et revera is est, a 
quo magna possum, neque frustra, propediem expectare. Parentalia. 
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addressed to him a letter fall of the freshness of youthful en- 
thusiasm*. Among these instruments, was one for planting, 
which is ingenious for its day. He was also honoured by a flat- 
tering letter from Thomas Aylesbury, an eminent mathemati- 
cian f. 

Another of his juvenile pieces, written in his fourteenth year, 
as a scholastic exercise, entitled “ de ortu fluminis,” which was 
suggested by his father, has been deservedly commended. In 
1647 , then only in his fifteenth year, he became acquainted with 
Sir Charles Scarborough, at whose request he undertook the 
translation of Oughtred’s Geometrical Dialling into Latin f . In the 

* See Appendix, No. 2. t See Appendix, No. 3. 

$ “ Gulielmi Oughtred geometriam , horologium , , sciotericorum rationem, 
ex Anglico idiomate in Latinum vertit, nondum sexdeeim annos natus. 

Wren, MS. 

Partem autem illam quae geometriam horologium, sciotericorum ra- 
tionem tradit, ex Anglico idiomate in Latinum vertit Dominus Christo- 
phorus Wren, collegii Wadhamenis commensalis generosus, admirando 
prorsus ingenio juvenis, qui, nondum sexdeeim annos natus, Astronomiam, 
Gnomonicam, Staticam, Mechanicam praeclaris inventis auxitj ab eoque 
tempore continuo augere pergit; et revera is est a quo magna possum, 
neque frustrst, propediem expectare . — Claris Mathematics Prcefatio. Ooconice , 
1652, Edit. 3. 

One highly praised specimen of his skill in Gnomonics, at that age, 
was a curious Reflecting Dial , designed on the ceiling of a room, with this 
inscription, embellished with various devices ; particularly two figures, re- 
presenting Astronomy and Geometry, and their attributes, tastefully drawn 
with his pen, viz. 

Chr. Wren. 

Angustis satagens his laquearibus 
Ad cceli methodum tempora pingere, 
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same year he had a patent granted him for seventeen years, for 
a diplographic instrument for writing with two pens*. It is an 
extraordinary coincidence, and a proof of the mental activity of 
the age, that another celebrated man, Sir William Petty, the 
founder of the noble family of Lansdowne, returned this year from 
France, with a similar invention!, for which he also obtained a 
patent for the same term of years from the parliament. 

Petty describes his invention J as “ an instrument of small 
bulk and price, easily made, and very durable ; whereby any man, 
even at the first sight and handling, may write two resembling 
copies of the same thing at once, as serviceable and as fast (allow- 
ing two lines upon each page for setting the instruments) as by 
the ordinary way, of what nature, or in what character, or what 
matter soever, as paper, parchments, a book, &c. Rushworth, a 
learned contemporary, describes it in nearly the same manner, and 
adds ; “It might be learnt in an hour’s practice ; and that it was of 
great advantage to lawyers, scriveners, merchants, scholars, regi- 
strars, clerks, &c.it saving the labour of examination, discovering or 

A Phcebo obtinuit iuminis ut sui 
Idaeam, speculo, linqueret aemulam 
Quae coelum hoc peragret luce vicaria, 

Cursusque effigiem fingeret annui j 

Post an nos epochae 

VIrgIneo q.VIbVs 

Vere faCtVs hoMo est eX Vtero DeVs, 
etatIsqVe sVm nVperjE. — Paren. p. 184. 

* Parentalia, p. 216. t Martin’s Biographia Philosophica, p. 407. 

} Petty’s advice to Mr. Samuel Hartlib. 
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preventing falsification, and performing the whole business of 
writing, as with ease and speed, so with privacy also.” 

Wren describes the uses of his diplographical instrument and 
its qualities : 

First. That by the help of this instrument only, every ordi- 
nary penman may at all times be suddenly fitted to write two 
several copies of any deeds and evidences, from the shortest to 
the longest length of lines, in the very same compass of time, and 
with as much ease and beauty, without any dividing or ruling ; as, 
without the help of the instrument, he could have dispatched but 
one. 

Secondly. That by this diminishing the tedious labour of 
transcriptions of the greater sorts of deeds, indentures, con- 
veyances, charters, and all other duplicates, the works of the pen, 
(which in so many several kinds and several offices are yearly 
numberless) are not only shortened, but the penmen themselves 
both relieved and recompensed by an honest gain, with half the 
wonted toil. 

Thirdly. There will be in both copies thus drawn such an 
exact likeness in the same number and order of lines, and even of 
words, letters, and stops, in all places of both copies, that being 
once severed, there shall hardly be discerned any difference 
between them, except such as is merely casual, as spots and 
marks in the parchment. 

Fourthly. This instrument will undoubtedly prevent the mis- 
chievous craft of corruption, forgery, and counterfeiting of hands 
and seals ; or, if any such foul practice be attempted, will effec- 
tually and manifestly discover it ; for what will it avail to counter- 
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feit a seal, or the hand that signs, unless a duplicate could be made 
in every line, letter, and dot, like the twin copy, which, without 
the help of the same instrument, is impossible ? So expedient 
might it be to all intents and uses of the state, in matters of the 
greatest consequence, that public acts be written by this instru- 
ment, for testimony and assurance to all times.” 

Three years after he had brought this invention to maturity, 
it appears that other persons in London publicly assumed to be 
the authors. He appears to have felt great indignation at the 
suspicion of copying another’s invention, and asserts his right to 
it in the following letter to a friend, whom the author of Paren- 
talia supposes to be Dr. John Wilkins, who, among others, had 
been a judge of the first experiments. 

“ Sir, 

“ The account you gave me in your last letter, that a double- 
writing instrument hath of late been at London pretended to by 
several, as a production of their own, and so divulged to divers, 
hath given me occasion of putting into your hands (what certainly 
I have more right to dispose of than any late pretender) that 
double-writing instrument, of the effect of which, about three 
years ago, yourself, sir, as I remember, among other the ingeniosi 
were judges, at the same time when, accidentally, it was com- 
mended to the view of the then great, now greatest person # in 
the nation. I confess my thoughts were then to suffer it to be 
made public; and friends spurred me to it, apprehending it not 

* Oliver Cromwell. 

E 
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as a mere curiosity, but of very excellent and general use. More- 
over, to copy out, in every punctilio, the exact resemblance, or 
rather the very identity, of the two copies, as if one should fancy 
such a piece of magic as should make the same thing really two, 
or with drunken eyes should see the same thing double, is what 
might be thought almost impossible for the hand of man. But 
business drew me suddenly from London, and from the oppor- 
tunity of publishing it : content that I had at least communicated 
it to the ingenious few, I willingly left it. And, indeed, the 
thing always appearing to me but of obvious, though useful in- 
vention, I was easily drawn off to neglect it all this while, by the 
intervening of studies and designs that I much more esteemed ; 
among which this took up so little a place, that I am beholding 
to the person who, vindicating it to his own, hath put me again 
in the mind of it. 

“ I accuse none of plagiary, because, having shown it to few, 
I think it would be more trouble to any knowing person to inquire 
it out of others, than to invent it anew ; and, therefore, had it 
been thought on by any other about that time I showed it, I 
should have readily imagined, because of the obviousness of the 
experiment, that it might as easily have had a double father, as 
have produced a twin copy ; but I am apt to believe, from good 
information, that those who now boast of it had it from one who, 
having fully seen the author’s, and examined it carefully, (as it 
is easy to carry away, being of no complicate composure,) de- 
scribed it justly to his friend, and assisted him in the making of 
it ; and^ the very glorying in a thing of so facile composure suf- 
ficiently discovers a narrowness of spirit in things of invention, 
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and is, therefore, almost argument enough, that he was not justly 
so much as a second inventor ; nor hath the author reason to 
take it for an injury, that one, reported for a deserving person in 
other abilities, would please to own a cast-off toy of his, but 
rather owes him a civility out of gratitude for fathering it, and 
saving him that labour of education he intended, which will now 
be needless — the dispersing of divers instruments among the 
merchants, with directions for the use. But it may be, there are 
divers, who knowing such a thing to have been talked of some 
years ago, as coming from another hand, will be easily ready to 
turn all this with advantage upon myself : indeed, though I care 
not for having a successor in my invention, yet it behoves me to 
vindicate myself from the aspersion of having a predecessor 

His great and early proficiency in learning and mathematics 
may be discovered in several specimens of his juvenile studies, 
which are extant. In 1647, his fifteenth year, he informed his 
father of the friendship he had gained from Doctor, afterwards 
Sir Charles Scarborough, an eminent physician and mathema- 
tician, who was Lecturer on Anatomy f at Surgeons’ Hall, and 

# This draught of a letter bears no date ; yet, by the contents, the time 
may be nearly computed ; it appears the first device and experiment was 
made three years before the Protectorate , sell. 1650. The time of his 
justifying his right, and appealing to his judges, was in 1653, when the 
great man above mentioned was invested with the office of Protector, and 
so became the greatest person in the nation. — Paren. 

f This able philosopher was particularly respected as a man of uncom- 
mon talents, in the College of Physicians, of which he was a fellow. In 
1658, by the special appointment of the president, he introduced, with an 
elegant Latin oration, the Marquis of Dorchester, for his admission to the 
college that year. In the mean time Dr. Scarborough began to deliver his 

E 2 
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employed young Wren as a demonstrating assistant. This pa- 
tronage he conceived to be of such importance, that nothing less 
than a Latin epistle* would properly convey the satisfactory 
information. At the same time he availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity to acquaint his father with his inventions of a weather-clock ; 
an instrument to write with in the dark ; a treatise on spherical 
trigonometry ; his proposal to translate Mr. Oughtred’s treatise 
before mentioned, and other subjects. The letter was probably 
written in Latin, as a specimen of his ability to undertake such a 
work, as well as his Latin epistle to Mr. Oughtredf on the same 
occasion. To these he added some metrical essays in Latin, one 
of which was a reformation of the fables of the signs of the 
zodiac %. 

These juvenile essays prove the fecundity, the ripeness, and 
the highly cultivated state of his mind ; his zeal and his ardent 
enthusiasm in the pursuit of knowledge and literary honours. 

This year, while the incipient architect of our beautiful metro 
politan cathedral was cultivating the abundant soil of his natural 
genius, St. Peter’s at Rome, its prototype and rival, was declared 
to the world of art as finished, under the auspices of Innocent X., 
and the superintendance of Bernini. This announcement of the 
completion of the largest and richest Christian temple in the 
world was an epoch in art, and was an affair of sufficient con- 

highly celebrated lectures at Surgeons’ Hall, which he continued for sixteen 
or seventeen years, and was the first who introduced geometrical and me- 
chanical reasonings upon the muscles. 

* Appendix, No. 4 . t Appendix, No. 5 . 

J Appendix, No. 6. 
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sequence to attract the attention and secure the investigation of 
architectural principles by the youthful and aspiring Wren, who, 
more than any man, could say, nulla dies sine linea . 

Of the superiority of St. Paul’s over St. Peter’s, in point of 
mathematical construction, I shall speak in its proper place ; but 
the completion of such a structure as St. Peter’s, which was in- 
tended as the central church of the Christian world, was an affair 
of too much importance to the world, particularly to that of 
science, such as congregated about the Wrens, the Wards, the 
Wilkinses, the Oughtreds of the day, the patriarchs of English 
science and art, not to have attracted notice and excited dis- 
quisitions. 

This highly important epoch had doubtlessly an influence on 
Wren, and assisted him to accomplish St. Paul’s alone , while 
St. Peter’s was the work of more than twenty architects, sup- 
ported by the treasure of the Christian world, and by the pro- 
tection and under the pontificates of nineteen successive popes. 

St. Peter’s was began by Bramante, the uncle, patron, and 
friend of Raffaelle, under the reign of the celebrated Julius II., 
the contemporary of our Henries VII. and VIII., and was con- 
tinued by able architects, men of mark and likelihood in art and 
science : by Bramante ; Guilio di San Gallo ; Raffaelle da Urbino ; 
Balthazar Peruzzi ; Antonio di San Gallo ; Giocondo ; Michel- 
angiolo Buonarotti ; Guilio Romano, the pupil of Raffaelle ; 
Domenico and Giovanni Fontana; Giacomo della Porta; Carlo 
Maderno ; Luigi Cigoli ; Borromini ; Carlo Rainaldi ; and Ber- 
nini : to say nothing of the other Fontana ; Vignola ; Pirrho Li- 
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gorio ; Filippo Ivara ; Antonio Cannevari, and the dozen other 
little ones who were successively employed to bring this structure 
to its present state. 

The popes who successively patronized and employed these 
eminent men on this splendid work were, Julius II., Leo X., 
Clement VII., Paul III., contemporaries of Henry VIII. of Eng- 
land : Julius III., Marcellus II., Paul IV., contemporaries with our 
Edward VI. : Pius V. who, with a year or two of his predecessors, 
lived at the time of Mary the wife of Philip of Spain : Gregory 
XIII., Sextus V., Urban VII., Gregory XIV., Innocent IX., 
Clement VIII., who flourished during the long and auspicious 
reign of the powerful Elizabeth: Leo XI., Paul, Gregory XV., 
contemporaries of the British Solomon, James I. : Urban VIII., 
and Innocent X., the patron of Bernini, and contemporaries of 
the unfortunate Charles I. 

While the future architect of St. Paul’s was thus pursuing 
his studies, the nation was agitated from end to end by civil wars. 

The year that gave to the world his learned translation of 
the Clams Mathematics , at the early age of sixteen, deprived 
England of one of the most elegant minded patrons of the arts 
and sciences which she has ever possessed, by the beheading of 
King Charles I. This occurrence was fatal to literary and scientific 
pursuits, and the brilliant prospects of art, science, and literature 
were clouded by the furious proceedings of the rough warriors 
and puritans of the commonwealth. 

Charles had a knowledge and love of art surpassing all his 
predecessors, and had almost adopted a plan for their naturaliza- 
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tion in England, that his contests with his subjects forced him to 
abandon. His well-known collection of pictures and other works 
of art, so shamefully dispersed by the regicides ; his patronage of 
Vandyke and other able artists, are among many authenticated 
proofs of his taste and love for the arts which adorn and civilize 
human nature. 

The domestic troubles in which the kingdom was embroiled 
do not appear to have disturbed the studies of this aspiring youth. 
In his eighteenth year, he proceeded to the degree of B. A. at 
Wadham College*, and is recorded as being the first inventor of 
the f micrographic art ; that of drawing enlarged views of sub- 
jects as they appear through a microscope. In these attempts 
he was assisted by the ingenious Robert Hooke, whose graphical 
knowledge, acquired during his studies with Sir Peter Lely, 
enabled him to assist with his pencil in these micrographical de- 
lineations. Hooke afterwards published an account of their dis- 
coveries under the title of Micrographia. 

These pursuits, so interesting to the natural philosopher, and 
so apparently trifling to the bustling politician, gave occasion of a 
sneer to Harrington, the author of Oceana : who, in his “ preroga- 
tive X of popular government,” reflected upon Mr. Matthew Wren, 
Sir Christopher’s cousin, who had answered his Oceana, “ as one 

* March 18, 1650. Bacalaureus in artibus . — Fasti Oxon. p. 77^. 
f Primus erat inventor artis micrographice , seu delineandi et descri- 
bendi minutissima corpora et invisibiles antehac corporum partes, opera 
microscopii. Sprat Hist. Reg. Soc. et ex autographis D ni Paul Neil, Robt. 
Murray, Eq. D.D. Wilkins et Ward, Drs. Hooke, Microg. Praef. — Wren , MS. 
t Quarto, London, 1658. 
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of those virtuosi who had an excellent faculty of magnifying a 
louse, and diminishing a commonwealth.” 

The letter before quoted concerning his double penned instru- 
ment, the invention of which was also claimed by Sir William 
Petty, is supposed to have been written in 1650, as also his cele- 
brated tract on the theory of the planet Saturn # , which is the 
result of an investigating and deeply thinking mind, was pro- 
duced to the little society, which afterwards enlarged themselves 
into that of the Royal Society of London. 

Des Cartes, the French philosopher, whose doctrines of 
motion were afterwards furthered and illustrated with experiments 
by Sir Christopher, died this year. Charles II. was defeated at 
Worcester by Cromwell, whose power as protector of the com- 
monwealth of England seemed now completely fixed. 

In the following year, he wrote an algebraical treatise on the 
Julian period, which was published in the Prolegomena to the 
fifth edition of Helvicus’s Theatrum Historicum et Chronolo- 
gicumf. This work, which is the only one by Helvieus whose 
use has not been entirely superseded, is a series of chronological 
tables which has gone through several editions, since its first in 
1609. The tract by Mr. Wren, containing a method of finding 
any particular year which may be required, upon giving the 
cycles, was much esteemed by the most eminent mathematicians 

* Observationes de Saturno et tbeoriam istius planetae instituit, prius 
quam dissertatio Hugenii de isto argumento erat edita. — Hist. Reg. Soc . — 
Wren. MS. 

t Oocon y 1651. 
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of this learned period, and has been continued in later editions 
of Helvicus’s work. The author’s name is not mentioned ; but 
that it was written by Sir Christopher, and at this period, is 
manifest, says Ward, the author of the Lives of the Gresham Pro- 
fessors, from a note indorsed on the title-page of the book in the 
hand- writing of his father the dean, then in the possession of his 
son, the reputed author of the Parentalia. The words are as 
follows.: “ Denique filio meo modestius renitenti incentivum 
adhibui, ut tractatulum ilium algebraicum, Julianse periodo (e 
cyclis in historia datis) expiseandae accommodatissimum, Sudan te 
jam (hoc) praelo Oxoniensi, praefigi finiret # .” By the date of 
its first publication, Wren could not have been more than nine- 
teen years of age when he wrote it. 

From the manner in which Wren was educated, from the 
circumstance of his family connexion with the royal cause, from 
the severe persecution of his father and uncle by Cromwell, the 
anxiety of himself and his family concerning the important events 
then in progress can easily be surmised. It had such an effect 
upon Wren, as to cause in him a remarkable dream, which 
Aubrey, in his account of “ divine dreams of some that I have 
the honour to be intimately acquainted with, persons worthy of 
belieff,” relates on his friend’s own authority. 

“ Sir Christopher Wren,” says this author (then a young Oxford 
scholar) “ being at his father’s house at Knoyle, in Wiltshire, in 
the year 1651, dreamed that he saw a fight in a great market- 

* Ward’s Lives of the Gresham Professors, p. 107- — fo. Lon. 1740. 
t Miscellanies. — 8vo. Lon. 1696. 

F 
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place, which he knew not, where some were flying, and others 
pursuing ; and among those who fled, he saw a kinsman of his, 
who went into Scotland with the king's army. They heard in 
the country that the king was come into England, but where- 
about he was they could not tell. The next night his kinsman 
came to his father's house at Knoyl, and was the first who brought 
the news of Charles II. 's defeat at Worcester.” 

Aubrey, who has collected in the volume of miscellanies all 
the extraordinary relations of dreams, spectres, second sight, 
visions, supernatural transportations, &c., that he could procure, 
asserts, as well as the compiler of Parentalia, that he had it from 
Sir Christopher's own mouth. The story is remarkable, but re- 
solvable into the cause I have before ventured to offer ; namely, 
his anxiety concerning the royal cause, which, no doubt, haunted 
his mind by night and day. 

While Wren was pursuing, by sure and certain steps, his road 
to fame and eminence, Inigo Jones, his great predecessor and 
most formidable rival in architecture, died ; as if to make way for 
his worthy successor in proper time, before he was thrust from 
the stage. This great and tasteful artist was born about the year 
1572, in the neighbourhood of St. Paul’s, London. He was 
apprenticed to a carpenter and joiner, where his love for, and 
skill in drawing, received practice; and he acquired that know- 
ledge in construction which he afterwards exercised with such 
ability. Like Wren, he distinguished himself early, by his extra- 
ordinary talents. His skill in the arts of design, particularly in 
landscape-painting, was much admired ; and it is said by one of 
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his biographers *, that there is still a specimen by him, in the 
latter art, at Chiswick-House. 

These talents recommended him to the notice of the Earl of 
Arundel, or, as some say, of William, Earl of Pembroke, who 
took him under his patronage, and sent him to France, Italy, and 
the politer parts of Europe, with a handsome allowance. He was 
no sooner at Rome, says Walpole, than he found himself in his 
sphere, and acquired such reputation, that Christian IV., king of 
Denmark, sent for him from Venice, the chosen place of his 
studies, as possessing the master- works of Palladio, and made him 
his architect. 

He returned to England in the train of his Danish majesty, who 
paid a visit to James I., the husband of his sister, the Princess 
Anne of Denmark. On his arrival in his native country, he was 
appointed architect to the queen, and shortly afterwards to Prince 
Henry, at whose death, in 1612, he revisited the classic shores of 
Italy. He discharged his duties with such fidelity and judgment, 
that, previously to his departure, King James gave him the re- 
version of the place of surveyor-general of his works. 

On his second return to this country, he entered upon his 
office, and executed those splendid works which are indicated by 
a greater purity of taste, and a less mongrel style, than some of 
his earlier performances. 

Upon the death of King James, he was continued in his post 
by his son Charles I., and was associated in his honourable and 
tasteful employments with Rubens, Vandyke, Chapman, Sir Wil- 



f 2 



* Chalmers. 
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liam Davenant, Daniel, and Ben Jonson. He designed and 
executed buildings for Rubens, the prince of painters, to decorate 
with bis gorgeous pencil ; and scenes, decorations, dresses, and 
machinery for tbe most illustrious poets of bis time. 

His works are too numerous, and perhaps too well known, to 
be quoted in this work. His style of composition was grand but 
unequal ; as may be witnessed in his celebrated work, the Chapel, 
or Banqueting-bouse, Whitehall ; the conception of which, as a 
part, and but a small part, of an immense palace, is undoubtedly 
noble; its primary divisions are few and simple, its openings 
large and handsome ; but it is unequal in composition and in style. 
The play of light and shade produced by the breaks over each 
column is in a minute taste, the direct opposite to the grand. 
The front being divided into two orders, gives the spectator an 
idea of the inside being of two stories ; and the Ionic of the lower 
tier is one of the worst and most impure he could have chosen : 
the modillons do not appertain to the order, and approach too 
nearly one of the distinctive characters of the Corinthian. The 
Composite order is better; hut if one order over another be 
admissible in a building of one internal story, at all events the 
Corinthian should not have been rejected for the purpose of 
introducing the Composite. 

Compared with Wren, Jones was more of an artist by educa- 
tion ; had more taste, had seen more of the great works of the 
Italian and ancient Roman masters. But he was less of a ma- 
thematician, had a less expanded mind, and was less of a philo- 
sopher. Perhaps nothing of Wren’s equals Jones’s Water-gate, 
York Buildings, in point of invention and taste ; and nothing of 
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Jones’s equals, in scientific construction, any thing of Wren’s. 
Jones may be called the English Palladio ; Wren our Vitruvius. 

At the death of Charles I., Inigo Jones adhered to the party 
of his royal master. He was persecuted and fleeced as a matter 
of course, and stigmatised as a malignant. He died in grief, 
poverty, and obscurity, July 21, 1652, and was buried in the 
chancel of St. Bennet’s church, Paul’s Wharf, London. 

To return from this digression, for which the splendid talents 
of Inigo Jones, and his associated connexion with my subject, may 
claim excuse. Mr. Wren, in Nov. 1653, was elected* a fellow 
of All Souls College, Oxford; and, in the December following, pro- 
ceeded to the degree of Master of Arts f, before he left Wadham 
College, as appears from the authority of Wood, and soon after 
he became a member of that excellent society which I have men- 
tioned before, who then were meeting at Oxford for the improve- 
ment of natural and experimental J philosophy. 

With all these pursuits, and in the midst of these early and 
richly-deserved honours, he found time to come to London to 
justify his right to his invention of the diplographical instrument, 
and appealed to his judges in confirmation of his claim. 

To continue our historical parallel, this was the memorable 
year when Cromwell, to whom Wren appealed about his right to 
the character of inventor of the double writing instrument, calling 

* Nov. 2, 1653, Electus in societatem collegii omnium animarum communi 
omnium consensu. Ex sched. avit. — Wren , MS. 

f Dec. 12, 1653, Ad gradum magisterii evectus. Ex sched. avit. — 
Fast. Oxon. Vol. II. cap. 102. — Wren , MS. 

t Preface to Ward’s Lives of the Gresham Professors. 
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him the “ now greatest person in the nation,” dissolved the long 
parliament, put an end to the Commonwealth, and proclaimed 
himself sovereign, under the title of the Lord Protector of Eng- 
land. Peace was made between England and Holland ; and 
Christina solemnly abdicated her crown, that she might be at 
liberty to execute a plan of life, which presented itself to her 
imagination as a life of true happiness. 

During this period of political storms, philosophy still flou- 
rished. The year 1654 is the reputed year of the invention of 
the air-pump by Otto Guericke, counsellor to the elector of Bran- 
denburg, and one of the greatest philosophers of his time. Among 
other of his discoveries was that of the two brass hemispheres, 
which, being applied to each other, and the air exhausted by his 
newly-invented air-pump, sixteen horses were not able to draw 
them asunder. He also invented the marmoset of glass, which 
descended in a tube in rainy weather, and rose again when it 
became fair. This last machine fell into disuse on the invention 
of the barometer, which has been attributed to Sir Christopher 
Wren, as will be discussed in its proper place. Guericke made 
use of his marmoset to foretell storms ; whence he was looked 
upon as a sorcerer by the common people. His house having- 
been struck by lightning, and several of his machines, which he 
had employed in his philosophical experiments, having been 
broken, they asserted that it was a punishment from heaven. 

While the fury of civil war was raging in the metropolis, 
Wren was pursuing his studies at Oxford, and calmly preparing 
himself for those situations, in which he so served his country and 
mankind, that his worth has never yet been appreciated, nor his 
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invaluable services acknowledged. Men of the standard of intel- 
lect which marked many of this important period, were obliged 
to enter into the active scenes of life, yet did not bid farewell to 
their adored studies. Evelyn, who everywhere does justice to 
his young contemporary, says, in his diary, under the date of this 
year: — “ 1654, July 11, was the Latin sermon, which I could 
not be at, though invited, being taken up at All Souls, where 
we had music, voices, and theorbes, performed by some inge- 
nious scholars. After dinner I visited that miracle of a youth , 
Mr. Christopher Wren , nephew to the Bishop of Ely.” In 
another of his works, his admirable “ Sculptura,” or history 
of chalcography, he bears the following testimony: — “ Such at 
present is that rare and early prodigy of universal science , Dr. 
Christopher Wren, our worthy and accomplished friend.” 

Such was this extraordinary man, who at this time was but 
in his twenty-third year : and such were the sentiments of one of 
the ablest, one of the most amiable, and one of the most truth- 
telling of men, John Evelyn. 

In the following year (1655) he greatly assisted in perfecting, 
even if he did not invent, the great philosophical instrument, the 
barometer. His was the age of philosophical inquiry, experi- 
ment, and discovery, and one of the capacity and inclinations of 
Wren was sure to dart on a hint, and improve it to his purpose. 
Oldenburg*, a Saxon of respectable family, who was settled in 

# He entered himself a student in the university of Oxford in 16.56, 
by the name of Henricus Oldenburg, Bremensis nobilis Saxo. Biographia 
Philosophica, p. 409. 
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England, and was consul for his countrymen in the reign of 
Charles I., and during part of the usurpation of Cromwell, a 
member of the incipient Royal Society, and its first secretary, 
was strongly suspected of clandestinely conveying the discoveries 
and inventions of his philosophical companions to foreign coun- 
tries, particularly to Germany and France. The compiler of 
Parentalia* asserts positively that he did so, and particularly 
many of Wren’s, which were afterwards unfairly claimed by others, 
and published under other names. 

The circumstance of Oldenburg’s imprisonment in the Tower, 
on suspicion of a treasonable correspondence with the enemy, and 
his subsequent enlargement, somewhat corroborates this opinion. 
Evelyn mentions in his diary q*, that he visited him a close pri- 
soner in the Tower, being suspected of writing intelligence ; and 
expresses his conviction that he will prove innocent. The dis- 
covery of his correspondence not being political doubtlessly pro- 
cured him his discharge ; but, at the same time, fixes the accusa- 
tion of betraying the secrets of the society, with which govern- 
ment had no concern, with redoubled proof. 

This breach of trust may or may not have carried the im- 
provements making in this very important discovery to the phi- 
losophers of the' continent ; but the time attributed to Torricelli, 
the presumed inventor or discoverer of the phenomenon of the 
weight of the atmosphere on the tube of mercury, must take 
away all claim to the privilege of first discoverer from Wren, 

* Page 199. 



t Aug. 8, 1667* 
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whatever he may have to collateral or simultaneous discovery. 
Torricelli, the pupil and assistant # of Galileo, died October 25, 
1647, when Wren was but in his fifteenth year; yet Wren was 
at that time known for his great inventive talents, and as being 
an experimentalist of the highest reputation. Torricelli, like 
Wren, Boyle, Hooke, and their associates, turned his attention, 
in this science-dawning age, to the phenomena of nature, which 
were no longer proscribed by the bigotry of superstition, to 
the microscope, the telescope, and similar philosophical inven- 
tions and discoveries, to which he had the honour and delight 
of furnishing many essential improvements. The invention of 
the instrument in question, the barometer, or baroscope, as it 
was then sometimes called, is generally attributed to Torricelli, 
and he has been dignified by its affiliation, under the title of the 
Torricellian tube. The Rev. Dr. William Derham, an eminent 
philosopher and divine, to whom the world is indebted for an ac- 
count of the philosophical experiments of the celebrated Robert 
Hooke, the rival and controversial adversary of Newton, relates, 
that the first inventor was Torricelli, in 1643. Yet, to do every 
man justice, he says, that the real use of it, and the discovery 
that it was the gravitation of the atmosphere which kept up the 
quicksilver to such a height, which the learned abroad, particularly 
Torricelli, had only before suspected, was first proved by Boyle, 
at the suggestion of Wren. Its rise and fall in the tube had been 
principally attributed to the moon’s influence upon fluids. 



# Martin’s Biographia Pliilosophica, p. 414; Buonaventuri’s Life of 
Toricelli, &c. 
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Torricelli, says Dr. Derham, on the authority of an ingenious 
friend, whom he does not name, first invented it at Florence in 
1643; from whence Father Mersenne brought the discovery into 
France the year following ; and M. Pascal being informed of it by 
M. Petit, the engineer, they both tried it in 1646 at Rouen # , and 
was assured of its truth by repeated experiments, which were made 
with the same success as in Italy. Some time after which an ex- 
periment was made with a tube -j- forty-six feet in length, filled 
with water, and also with wine, which experiments M. Pascal 
published an account of in his “Equilibrium of Fluids, and on the 
Weight of the Air,” published in 1647, the year he was first in- 
formed of Torricelli’s solution of the phenomenon of the weight of 
the atmosphere. This able experimental philosopher, whose preco- 
cious talents were only surpassed by those of Wren, devised the cele- 
brated experiment with two tubes, one within the other, which he 
describes in a letter written in November, 1647, and with further 
particulars in 1648. Pascal, also, made his experiments on the 
summits of hills and buildings, in valleys, &c., which were claimed 
by Des Cartes, who affirmed that it was at his desire that Pascal 
made them, and that he predicted their results contrary to Pascal’s 
opinion. After this, Otto de Guericke, the consul at Magdeburg, 
was informed of it by Father Valerian at Ratisbon, in 1654, who 
probably had his information from Oldenburg at Oxford, where 
Boyle, Wren, and Hooke, were then performing their experiments. 

* Martin’s Biographia Philosophica, p. 414 . 

t Dr. Derham’s Collection of philosophical Experiments of Dr. Hooke 
and others, London, 1726. 
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After this, Guericke’s experiment, called, from the place of opera- 
tion, the Magdeburg experiment, became much talked of. 

Wren’s share of this illustrious discovery may be gathered 
from the Register Books of the Royal Society, where, under the 
head of Feb. 20, 1678-9, Mr. Henshaw # , vice president, in the 
chair, the following interesting and important minutes are to be 
found : namely, “ The minutes of the last meeting of the 13th 
being read, gave occasion to discourse i farther concerning the 

* This gentleman, whose name is often mentioned in the Philosophical 
Transactions of this period, was an intimate friend of John Evelyn, and is 
frequently, mentioned with great respect in his diary. He travelled much 
with him, and was recommended by him as ambassador to Constantinople ; 
which, however, was obtained by Lord Winchelsea, who, on his return 
through Sicily, was eye-witness to the dreadful eruption of Mount Etna, in 
1669, and published an account of it, with an etching by Hollar. Mr. 
Henshaw became French secretary to King Charles II., and was once re- 
sidentiary at Denmark, on the death of the Duke of Richmond, who was 
ambassador. He published an history of saltpetre. Mr. Evelyn’s opinion 
of this excellent man may be collected from his letter to him in his diary, 
and from the following dedication of some etchings of views between Rome 
and Naples to his friend and fellow-traveller. 

“ Domino Dom. Thomas Henshaw, Anglo, omnium eximiarum et pras- 
clarissimarum artium cultori ac propugnatori maximo, et a-wo^d^svcu dvrip (non 
propter operis pretium, sed ut singulare amoris sui testimonium exhibeat) 
primas has dSmfuurlets aqua forti excusas et insculptas, Jo. Evelynus deli- 
neator, D. D. C. Q. 

f At the meeting alluded to, the president, Lord Brouncker, being in 
the chair, the meeting began with a discourse about the barometer, and the 
pressure of the atmosphere, concerning which it was debated, what might 
be the reason why the air should press less in rainy than in dry weather. 
Mr. Hooke supposed that it might proceed from the circumstance of the 
air, being at such time peculiarly heavy, taking up more of the dense parts of 
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theory of the barometer, from what causes the alteration thereof 
might proceed. 

“ Some were of opinion, that the cause thereof might proceed 
from the extraordinary height of the air only ebbing and flowing, 
as it were, like a tide, but with unconstant motions. 

“ Mr. Hooke gave his opinions, and promised to elucidate his 
theory at the next meeting, with experiments. Sir Jonas Moore 
acquainted the society, that he had by him some papers of Mr. 
Townley’s observations on that subject ; as also some later of Mr. 
Flamstead, and that he would produce them at the next meeting. 

“ It was desired, that the experiments formerly propounded 
by Mr. Hooke to be tried at the column on Fish-street-hill might 
be anew prepared ; and in order thereunto, Mr. Hooke was de- 
sired to provide convenient glasses, and other conveniencies for 
the perfecting that trial ; and that then the trial might be made 
again, with all the care and exactness necessary. 

“ Hereupon it was queried, how this experiment of the different 
pressure of the atmosphere came first to he thought of; and it was 
related, that it teas first propounded by Sir Christopher Wren, 
in order to examine Mons. Des Cartes’s hypothesis, whether the 
passing by of the body of the moon presses upon the air, and 
consequently also, upon the body of the water : and that the first 
trial thereof was made at Mr. Boyle’s chamber, in Oxford.” 

The rest of the debate was occupied by Messrs. Henshaw 
and Halley, Drs. Grew and Croune ; but enough has been quoted, 

other bodies, and keeping them suspended ; whereas in moist and stormy 
weather, the air being of another nature, could not be charged with such 
vapours. — Birch’s Hist, of Royal Society , vol. iii. p. 460. 
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I trust, to establish our illustrious countryman's claim to the 
merit of being the discoverer of the barometer, as then (1679) 
used : Des Cartes' hypothesis being only as to the theory of the 
influence of the moon upon the tides, and Torricelli’s, Pascal's, 
and de Guericke’s experiments being essentially different, and 
founded on different theories. 

Dr. Derham farther states in his work before quoted, that 
he has heard Mr. Hooke say, it was first observed, that the 
height of the mercury in the barometer did not conform itself to 
the moon's motion, but to that of a different gravitation of the 
air, as has been since sufficiently verified. 

Yet, in a French treatise*, printed in Paris, 1664, several 
years before these experiments at Oxford, the discovery of the 
gravitation of the air is attributed to Pascal, deduced from several 
experiments, made about the year 1650, at Clermont, in Auvergne, 
by M. Perier; at Paris, by others ; and at Stockholm, by Messrs. 
Des Cartes and Chanute, which, if it be true, as is there related, 
and the inferences from that experiment such as are mentioned, 
“it is strange,” very properly observes Dr. Derham, “ they 
should not have been applied to the use of so beneficial an in- 
strument sooner, which is nowhere proved they were, till after 
these experiments and observations at Oxford.” 

Several other of Sir Christopher’s discoveries and inventions 
were thus disputed, which shall be spoken of in their proper 
places. Of the claim to the barometer, I think it clear that 
Toricelli has a fair title to that of first discoverer of some aerial 



* Traitez de PEquilibre des Liqueurs, &c. 
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pressure on fluids, attributed to the moon ; but the real suggester 
of the true theory, and of its application to use, is clearly, from 
the high authorities which I have adduced, Sir Christopher Wren. 

This year, 1655, our young philosopher was honoured with 
letters on astronomical subjects from Sir Paul Neil, which were 
continued in the four successive years : and about the same time 
he joined the society of Dr. Wilkins, and other eminent inquirers 
into experimental and natural philosophy, at Oxford, which I 
have before alluded to. Evelyn, in his diary, sets down as a 
memorabilia, his dining at Oxford, July 13, 1654, at “ that 
most obliging and universally curious Dr. Wilkins's, at Wadham 
College where, among many curiosities, the invention of the 
scientific doctor, most of which, he says, were the doctor's 
“ owne, and that prodigious young scholar, Mr. Christopher 
Wren, who presented me with a piece of white marble, which 
he had stained with a lively red, very deepe, as beautiful as if 
it had been natural 

Of this little association of brilliant geniuses, Robert Hooke, 
of whom I shall have occasion to speak more fully hereafter, as 
one of the brightest and most inventive men that England has 
produced, thus speaks : “At these meetings, which were about 
the year 1655, (before which time I knew little of them) divers 
experiments were suggested, discoursed, and tried with various 
successes, though no other account was taken of them, but what 
particular persons, perhaps, did for the help of their own me- 
mories ; so that many excellent things have been lost, some few 



* Evelyn’s Diary, vol. i. p. 279. 
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only, by the kindness of the authors, have been since made public. 
Among these may be reckoned the ^Honourable Mr. Boyle’s 
pneumatick engine and experiments, first printed in the year 
1660; for in 1658 or 1659, I contrived and perfected the air 
pump for Mr. Boyle, having first seen a contrivance for that 
purpose, made for the same honourable person by Mr. Greatorix, 
which was too gross to perform any great matter*.” 

Thus were these illustrious men employing their leisure, their 
geniuses, their invention, and all their energies in those great 
designs which bless and do honour to human nature, during the 
most convulsed periods of our history; proving that times of 
peace and calm prosperity are not always the most prolific in the 
production of the milder arts, nor the most congenial with their 
culture and growth. 

From this period till death parted them, the names of Wren 
and Hooke, with those of Newton, Boyle, Ward, Petty, Wilkins, 
Bathurst, Rook, Sprat, Evelyn, and other ornaments of the En- 
glish nation, are constantly in association in the greatest works, 
inventions, and discoveries of modern times. 

Another illustrious contemporary and associate, Dr. Thomas 
Sprat, the elegant historian of the Royal Society, and afterwards 
Bishop of Rochester, thus speaks of this learned junto : — “ Their 
first purpose was no more than only the satisfaction of breathing 
a fresher air, and of conversing in quiet one with another, without 
being engaged in the passions and madness of that dismal age. 
And from the institution of that assembly it had been enough, if 

# Waller’s Life of Dr. Hooke, p. 111. 
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no other advantage had come but this, that by this means there 
was a race of young men provided against the next age, whose 
minds receiving from them their first impressions of sober and 
generous knowledge, were invincibly armed against all the en- 
chantments of enthusiasm. But what is more, I may venture to 
affirm, that it was in good measure by the influence which these 
gentlemen had over the rest, that the university itself, or at least 
any part of its discipline and order, was saved from ruin. And 
from hence we may conclude, that the same men have now no 
intention of sweeping away all the honour of antiquity in this 
their new design, seeing they employed so much of their labour 
and prudence in preserving that most venerable seat of ancient 
learning, when their shrinking from its defence would have been 
the speediest way to have destroyed it. For the truth of this, 
I dare appeal to all uninterested men, who knew the temper of 
that place ; and especially to those who were my own contem- 
poraries there : of whom I can name very many, whom the happy 
restoration of the kingdom’s peace found as well inclined to serve 
their prince and the church, as if they had been bred up in the 
most prosperous condition of their country. This was undoubt- 
edly so ; nor, indeed, could it be otherwise ; for such spiritual 
phrenzies which did then bear rule can never stand long before 
a clear and a deep skill in nature. It is almost impossible, that 
they, who converse much with the subtilty of things should be 
deluded with such thick deceits. There is but one better charm 
in the world, than real philosophy, to allay the impulses of the 
false spirit ; and that is, the blessed presence and assistance of 
the true . 
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“ Nor were the good effects of this conversation only con- 
fined to Oxford ; but they have made themselves known by their 
printed works, both in our own and in the learned language, 
which have much conduced to the fame of our nation abroad , and 
to the spreading of profitable light at home . This, I trust, will 
be universally acknowledged, when I shall have named the men : 
the principal and most constant of them were, Dr. Seth Ward, 
the present lord Bishop of Exeter, Mr. Boyle, Dr. Wilkins, Sir 
William Petty, Mr. Matthew Wren # , Dr. Wallis, Dr. Goddard, 
Dr. Willis, Dr. Bathurst, Dr. Christopher Wrenf, Mr. Rooke, 
besides several others, who joined themselves to them upon 
occasions f 

In another part of the same history, this learned prelate, who, 
as his friend John Evelyn observes, wrote in 1668 a very honest 
and handsome letter to the commissioners ecclesiastical, excusing 
himself from sitting any longer among them, he by no means 
approving their prosecuting the clergy who refused to read the 
declaration of king James II., in favour of popery §, says, “ their 
meetings were as frequent as their affairs permitted ; their pro- 
ceedings rather by action than by discourse, chiefly attending 
some particular trials in chemistry or mechanics. They had 
no rules nor || method fixed ; their intention was more to com- 

* Cousin of Sir Christopher. f Afterwards Sir Christopher. 

t Dr. Sprat’s History of the Royal Society. 4 to. Lond. 1667 . 

§ Evelyn’s Diary, vol. i. p. 653. 

|| This was also the case with that celebrated, that second Royal Society, 
the Asiatic Society , founded by Sir William Jones; who, in his introductory 
discourse, copying, I have no doubt, this admirable original, after convincing 
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municate to each other their discoveries, which they could make 
in so narrow a compass, than an united, constant, or regular 
inquisition.” Thus commenced, and thus flourished, the glorious 
seeds of those bright plants of science, which to this day have 
been producing abundant stores of the richest and ripest fruit. 

During the residence of Mr. Wren at Oxford, he pursued his 
studies ; and in anatomical science, he stood among the first 
professors of the day. I have already mentioned * his abilities 
as an anatomical demonstrator, at the lectures and dissections of 
Drs. Scarborough and Willis : he assisted the latter in dissections 
and a treatise on the brain, besides making all the drawings, as 
the learned author has testified in his preface . 

In his ardour for philosophical pursuits, he is allowed to 
have been the author or discoverer of the anatomical experiment 



his clear and investigating mind of its beneficial tendency, adds, “ perhaps 
it may be advisable at first, in order to prevent any difference of sentiment 
on particular points not immediately before us, to establish but one rule, 
namely, to have no rule at all. This only I mean, that in the infancy of 
any society, there ought to be no confinement, no trouble, no expense, no 
unnecessary formality.” — Sir William Jones’s Discourses , Selected and 
Edited by J. Elmes . 12mo. 1821. So did the wise founders of the Royal 
Society, whose laws, growing with their necessity, and increasing with their 
greatness, have become what their present fellows now find them, a code of 
wisdom and utility. So has the compendium of laws and practice, which 
govern the commonwealth of England, from the king to his meanest subject, 
called the constitution , grown from a state with no laws, but those of con- 
vention, and increased to be the admiration and imitation of all Europe ; 
and as superior to any ready made code for a new state, as it is possible for 
the mind to conceive. 

* See page 28 of this work. j* Cerebri Anatome. Lond. 1661. 




